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DRY DON ...asuperb medium amontillado with just that subtle 
touch of dryness that pleasesthe palateandtemptstheappetite—only 
17/6. If you prefer acream sherry, youll enjoy ARMADA CREAM,a 
fine old oloroso, one of the very great wines of Spain—only 20/6 
a bottle. For a really dry sherry, try APITIV, an outstanding fino, 
19/6. All Sandeman sherries come from their own vineyards, at 
Jerez-de-la-Frontera, among the finest in Spain. As producers 
they supervise their wines at every stage from the grape to your 
glass. That is why they are able to offer the high- ° 

est quality sherries at most reasonable prices. fine 
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People buy 
du MAURIER 


for positive 
reasons— 


sensible full-size 
cigarette, 


perfect filter-tip, 


an exceptionally 
good blend of 
the finest 
Virginia tobacco 
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Pimms makes a bowled batsman blissful 
Pimms makes a duck seem well played 
Pimms is the star at the after-match bar 
Add lemonade and it’s made. 


The No. 1 PARTY DRINK 


Pimms plus fizzy lemonade and ice, topped with a slice of lemon, 
tastes delicious 


Send for Pimms Party leaflet to: Pimms, 100 Bishopsgate E.C.2 
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a little 
more 


The secret of Beefeater's perfection is 140 years old! It 
comes from the Burrough family’s own traditional method 
of distilling which gives the gin such delicate, elegant 
dryness, diamond brightness and velvety softness. It's the 
de-luxe gin that's preferred by perfectionists for mixing 
a really dry martini — the Beefeater martini. 

Try Beefeater.. You'll agree that the extra it costs is 
,; brilliantly justified. 
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Choose silver or silver plate at 
Harrods—where there are many rare 
and exquisite items to delight 

the collector’s eye, as well as 
modestly priced pieces which 

make magnificent gifts. 
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Take another look at Bermuda = :°**°"*"""""": 
and see what it costs you now! 


When did you last look at Bermuda? Or have you always believed this sun-pampered holiday island 
to be far beyond your travel capacity—or cheque book? Look again. Imagine a mellow climate 
where the sun ever smiles benignly but never too fiercely, where a mild-eyed moon presides over 
a gay yet charmingly informal night life. Let your mind linger on pink-and-gold sands lapped by 
an ocean of turquoise. Let it dwell in a sportaman’s dream come true... swimming, water-skiing, 
sailing, golfing, angling. Look again at Bermuda. Now only a few hours away from home by air. 
For as little as 154 guineas you can have a fortnight’s inclusive holiday. 


%. BERMUDA 


Ee the happy-Go—lasy taland tn the <duum 


gi Si 


Flying first-class 
to New York on 
business? Book 
to Bermuda (it 
costs you noth- 
ing more) and fit 
a relaxing break- 
in-the-sun into 
your itinerary. 


ENQUIRE ABOUT NEW RATES FOR BERMUDA HOLIDAYS THROUGH YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR DIRECT TO THE BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE, Dept. ILN/2. 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. TEL: REGENT 1412-3 
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THE WORST AIR DISASTER WITHIN THE BRITISH ISLES: THE SCATTERED WRECKAGE OF THE AMERICAN AIRLINER WHICH CRASHED 
INTO THE MUD OF THE SHANNON ESTUARY WITH A LOSS OF EIGHTY-THREE LIVES. 


On the night of September 9/10, a DC-6 airliner of President Airlines arrived 
at Shannon Airport from Dusseldorf en route for Chicago, carrying 65 Germans, 
a group of farmers with their wives travelling to an exhibition of machinery, 
8 Austrians, 2 Netherlanders, 2 Swiss and a crew of 6. After refuelling, the 
aircraft took off at 3.53 a.m. on September 10; and a few minutes later airport 
workers heard its engines cut out and then a great thud as the aircraft hit the 
tidal waters of the estuary. Launches and boats made their way to the scene. 
One girl was seen floundering in the mud and water. She was badly 
injured, and although she spoke when given brandy, she later became un- 


| 


conscious and died in hospital without regaining consciousness. No other 
person in the aircraft appears to have survived even briefly. The rescue work 
was carried out with great difficulty in the deep mud—the tracks of the rescuers 
can be seen in our photograph—but when work had to be broken off in the 
evening owing to the rising tide, sixty-three bodies had been found. The aircraft 
appeared to have turned round before crashing, which suggests that one of the 
engines might have failed. The previous worst disaster in the British Isles was 
the Tudor V crash in Glamorgan on March 12, 1950, when eighty people 
returning from an international Rugby match at Belfast were killed. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply os The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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Slaps trouble about all advanced and elaborate 
civilisations or societies is that the human 
beings who comprise them tend to take their 
manifestations for granted and to forget the 
reasons for, and purpose of, their existence. Thus 
in this exceptionally sheltered and fortunate 
country—sheltered and fortunate because of the 
very strength, in time past, of the general sense of 
social obligation and national unity among its 
people—there exists at the present time a wide- 
spread disregard, and even in many contempt, for 
the virtue of patriotism. This is partly a natural 
reaction against the horrors and suicidal absurdity 
of modern mechanical and scientific warfare and a 
belief—though I believe it to be a mistaken one 

that patriotism has been one of the main causes 
of the terrible wars from which we have suffered 
in the present century. This 
may have been true of 
Germany, a very new and, 
consequently, imperfectly 
developed national State 

but I cannot see that the 
patriotism of the British 
people was in any way 
responsible for the outbreak 
of war in 1914 and 1939. 
The British people had not 
the slightest wish to go 
to war on either occasion; 
what they wished to do, 
most reluctantly, was to 
fulfil their country’s inter- 
national obligations and, 
in pursuit of them, resist 
a breach of the world’s 
peace by a nation that had 
no regard for international 
obligations and which had 
invaded the territories of 
a neighbour whom Great 
Britain, in pursuit of inter- 
national peace and law, 
had undertaken to defend. 
All that their patriotism did 
for the British people was 
to enable them, once war 
had broken out, to endure 
and triumphantly survive 
the immense sufferings and 
sacrifices that a war in 
defence of international law 
and liberty entailed for 
them. Indeed, had the sense 
of patriotism that evoked 
such virtue in them once 
war had started been more consciously active in 
the peaceful years that preceded these wars, the 
sacrifices which the British people, and particu- 
larly British fighting men, had subsequently to 
make would have been very much less owing to 
the greater preparedness for war of our armed 
and protective forces. The value of patriotism 
is that it renders men in association with one 
another ready to make personal efforts and 
sacrifices which they would not otherwise be 
inspired or ready to make, yet without which the 
whole community to which they belong, including 
themselves, must suffer. Had, for instance, the 
French people as a whole been animated by a 
stronger and more effective sense of patriotism 
in 1940 and in the years preceding 1940, neither 
they nor the people of Europe would have suffered 
as they did in the next five years. Had, too, all 
those in this country, Canada and America to 
whom vital secrets of defence were communicated 
after the war, possessed the same high sense of 
patriotism, of love for their country and country- 
men, that animated, let us say, the pilots who 


under way. On the right can be seen the 
rush-hour traffic. The main feature of the scheme is this twin vei 
present Hyde Park Corner, to take the excessive traffic between Knightsbridge and Piccadilly. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


fought for us in the Battle of Britain or the men 
who conquered themselves and their country’s 
enemies at Alamein, the dictators who rule Soviet 
Russia would not yet have possessed the means 
to threaten and destroy the peace of the world 
Patriotism, rightly understood, is not, as is often 
vulgarly supposed, a snobbish and vain emotion 
that makes a man wish to denigrate and sub- 
ordinate men of other nations, but an intensely 
valuable social virtue that causes men and women 
to subordinate their selfish desires, vanities and 
interests to the common good of the community 
to which they belong. Without it the community 
must sooner or later dissolve into a welter of self- 
seeking, greed and disorder. The trouble in 
modern post-war Britain isnot that there is too much 
patriotism, but that there has not been enough 
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HYDE PARK CORNER UNDER RECONSTRUCTION FOR THE NEW TRAFFIC SPEED-UP. THIS PROJECT IS EXPECTED TO 
COST APPROXIMATELY FIVE-AND-A-HALF MILLION POUNDS. 

The London County Council Park Lane wy te Scheme, on which work started on May 9, 1960, is now well 
sis of the future b agrae - e o roadway that should hasten the furious 

icular underpass tunnel, running beneath the 


The same is true of law and respect for law. 
Here, too, in our complex and sheltered 2oth- 
century society, we are in danger of taking the 
benefits of law for granted and failing to compre- 
hend its indispensable value to the community. 
A curious éxample of this has been the publicity 
put out in the Press and on the radio about the 
alleged motives of those who stole the Goya sketch 
of Wellington recently purchased for such a dis- 
proportionately high price for the National 
Gallery. It has been stated, whether rightly or 
wrongly I have no idea, that the thieves’ object 
was to raise money for either charity or the anti- 
nuclear weapons movement by obtaining a ransom 
for the picture. I have even seen it implied that 
so laudable a motive, if it existed, might be viewed 
as some kind of justification for such forcible 
purloining of the nation’s property. Yet to 
suppose such a thing is to strike at the root of all 
social existence. Naturally there are people who 
think that £140,000 would be better expended on 
charity or remedial medicine or political agitation 
than on the purchase of a painting for an art 
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gallery. But this is entirely beside the point. It 
is one thing to hold an opinion passionately 
different to that of many of one’s neighbours and 
fellow countrymen; quite another, in seeking to 
make it prevail, to break and defy the law which 
has been built up over the ages as the only substi- 
tute for the rule of violence. If those who stole 
the Goya are caught and punished, as I hope they 
will be, they will be punished, not for thinking that 
public or other money is better spent on charity 
or public agitation than on pictures—which they 
have a perfect right to think, if they so wish—but 
because they have defied and broken the law. 
Whoever does that, whatever his motives, under- 
mines the peace and stability of society. Only 
those very far removed and sheltered from the 
true realities of human existence can suppose that 

to act thus is harmless 
’ The essence of law is that 
_ it is a substitution for 
violence. It is natural for 
man to wish from time to 
time to use force against 
his neighbour in pursuit of 
his own interest or opinion 
Yet the almost certain 
result of his doing so must 
be to unloose further force 
that in the end 
against himself. That is why 
in primitive societies law 
was gradually substituted 
for the blood-feud. Instead 
of allowing the kindred of 
an injured man to avenge 
his injury, the represent- 
atives of the State, of society 
itself, that is, assumed the 
responsibility of punishing 
the offender in return for 
the aggrieved individual or 
family forgoing the right 
to commit a further violent 
act of revenge against the 
malefactor or peace-breaker 
The peace of the individual, 
of every individual in the 
community, thus became 
“ the king’s peace.”” It has 
“ taken hundreds, even 
thousands of years, to 
create a society in which 
physical force or violence 
is only permitted in the 
name of, and in the execu- 
tion of, the Law. It is easy 
for the individual to imagine that he has some 
overriding interest or opinion so strong that it 
justifies him in ignoring or challenging the law. 
Thus the motorist in a hurry may think himself 
justified in exceeding the speed-limit in a built-up 
area or leaving his car where it obstructs the 
highway or some other person’s lawful rights. 
And the idealist may believe that the cause he 
champions is so manifestly right that, instead of 
merely pursuing its furtherance in the ordinary 
course of social or political intercourse, he may 
commit some spectacular breach of the law to 
advertise his fervent championship. The very 
multiplicity of our laws tends to encourage such 
manifestations of lawlessness. Yet, in reality, 
the man who defies or flouts the law is like the 
proverbial fool who saws away the plank 
on which he sits, and a disrespect or disregard 
for law is always the first sign of a disintegrat- 
ing society. Respect for law is the most fund- 
amental of all social virtues, for the alternative 
to the rule of law is that of violence and 
anarchy 
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THE EXPULSION OF THE E.T.U. AND A CHALLENGE TO 
THE CHANCELLOR: THE T.U.C. AT PORTSMOUTH. 





(Left.) 

SHOUTING “AU RE- 
VOIR, TED” AS HE 
LEFT THE MEETING: 
MR. FRANK FOULKES, 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
E.T.U., AFTER HIS 
UNION HAD BEEN EX- 
PELLED FROM THE 
TRADES UNION CON- 
GRPESS RV A LARGE 

MAJORITY. 


(Right.) 

THE EMPTY SEATS 
LEFT BY THE ELEC- 
TRICAL TRADES UNION 
DELEGATION TO THE 
ANNUAL MEETING AT 
PORTSMOUTH AFTER 
THEIR UNION HAD 
BEEN EXPELLED FOR 

BALLOT-RIGGING. 


HE ninety-third 

Trades Union Con- 
gress which met this 
year at Portsmouth had 
a dramatic beginning 
with the expulsion of the 
Electrical Trades Union 
from the Trades Union 
Congress on September 4. 
Mr. George Woodcock, 
General Secretary, put 
the case for expulsion, 
while Mr. Frank Foulkes, 
President of the E.T.U., 
answered the charges. 
When Mr. Ted Hill asked 
the E.T.U. delegation to 
withdraw, the delegation 
led by Mr. Foulkes got 
up and walked out. Mr. 
Cousins’ victory last year 
in demanding unilateral 
disarmament was fe- 
versed by a decision of 
the Congress to support 
the Labour Party’s de- 
fence policy, while a 
motion opposing the 
training of German 
troops in this country 
was carried. On Sept. 6 
two resolutions con- 
demning the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s de- 
mand for wage restraint 

were 























“THEY HAVE USED EVERY CONCEIVABLE TRICK”: MR. MR. FRANK COUSINS, WHOSE MOTION DEMANDING MR. TED HILL, PRESIDENT OF THE T.U.C., DURING THE 
GEORGE WOODCOCK PUTTING THE MOTION THAT THE UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT WAS DEFEATED IN FAVOUR DEBATE ON THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER’S 
E.T.U. SHOULD BE EXPELLED FROM THE CONGRESS. OF THE OFFICIAL LABOUR PARTY DEFENCE POLICY. PLEA FOR WAGE RESTRAINT AT THE CONGRESS. 
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SUBTLETY AND BRUTE FORCE: INGENIOUS 
OF ESCAPE FROM EAST BERLIN. 


ELST F 
‘. 


MEANS 


THE BROKEN-DOWN 


EAST GERMAN HAD 


A YOUNG EAST GERMAN, WHO DROVE HIS DELIVERY VAN THROUGH 
DRIVEN THROUGH THEM 


THE COMMUNIST BARRIERS AT THE BRANDENBURG GATE, BEING 


GREETED BY TWO B&B H SOLDIERS. 


A SIX-TON HORCH TRUCK IN WHICH THREE MEN BLASTED A HOLE IN A FOOT-WIDE 
CONCRETE WALL ON THE EAST-WEST BORDER. THE ATTEMPT SUCCEEDED. 


TWENTY-YEAR-OLD ERHARD MULLER, WHO FLOATED TO FREEDOM FROM BOLTENHAGEN, AN EAST GERMAN 
RESORT, ON TWO AIR MATTRESSES, BEING PICKED UP BY A LIFEBOAT FROM THE LINER, NORDLAND. 


Although the East German Government would seem to have done its utmost 
to restrain its unwilling subjects from fleeing to the West there are still 
remarkable stories of people of all ages who have managed to get through. 
Many of them have shown the same ingenuity as the young East German 
van driver in the top picture here who waited for it to rain before he drove 
through the barbed wire at the Brandenburg gate so that the guards would 
be delayed in getting their weapons from under their capes. On September 10, 
three young men crashed through a concrete wall into the western sector 
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THE 15-FT.-WIDE HOLE AFTER THE HORCH TRUCK HAD GONE THROUGH IT ON SEPT. 10. 
THE TRUCK ITSELF WAS HARDLY DAMAGED. 


SIXTY-YEAR-OLD ANNA “kK” WHO CLIMBED FROM HER HOUSE WITH 
ROPES, BEING HELPED FROM THE BORDER. (Radio Photograph.) 


with no harm to themselves but leaving a 15-ft. gap in the wall. On the 
same day a couple swam the Teltuw canal towing a bath-tub containing 
their small child. On September 6 Herr Brandt said that further action 
might be expected against West Berlin in the next few weeks. Meanwhile, 
there have been reports of ound resistance groups in East Germany 
who call themselves the “‘ August 13” groups after the date on which the 
new Communist measures for the sealing-off of West Berlin came into force. 
They are said to have wrecked a goods-train at Mecklenburg. 
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THE QUEEN AT 

BRAEMAR; AND 

OTHER TOPICAL 
ITEMS. 


(Right.) 
CATASTROPHE AT MONZA, ITALY: 
FIFTEEN SPECTATORS WERE KILLED 
AND EIGHTEEN INJURED AS THE 
FERRARI HURTLED INTO THE CROWD 
IN THE ITALIAN GRAND PRIX. 
After a collision with a British 
, the Ferrari, driven by 
Wolfgang von Trips, spun off the 
course into the crowd the 


same place, but was not injured. 
Jim Clark, the British driver of the 
Cooper that was hit by the Ferrari, 

( io Photograph.) 


was unhurt. 


THE “TOPPING OUT” CEREMONY PERFORMED BY THE HON. H. R. LAKE FOR 
NEW ZEALAND HOUSE, AT THE CORNER HAYMARKET AND PALL MALL. 
The £2,000,000 building was started in 1959 and has reached the roof, well over 200 ft. 
high. The Hon. H. R. Lake i ition on the roof on September 8. 
Beside the New e performance. 











(Right.) 

THE ROYAL FAMILY AT 
BRAEMAR: ALL SMILES 
AT THE ANNUAL BRAE- 
MAR ROYAL HIGHLAND 
SOCIETY GATHERING, 
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R. KHRUSHCHEV’S decision to 
i resume nuclear tests was a 
tragedy in itself. All the powers 
capable of producing bombs had 
agreed to ban them, and even when 
the dispute over East Berlin rose 
to its maximum there seemed little 
reason to expect that this decision 
would be reversed. Over a year had 
passed since the last test, for which General de 
Gaulle had been widely and understandably 
reprobated, by his best friends or most of them as 
well as by his enemies. The Russian reversal of 
policy therefore came as a shock to the whole 
civilised world. It may wel] be that it was 
unwelcome to the satellites, though this we have 
as yet no means of judging and it is for our present 
purposes beside the point, which is our present 
plight and the reactions of the West, to which 
to-day’s study must be confined. 


The explosion of the first bomb was not long 
delayed and proved that the Soviet dictator meant 
what he said. In these pages I have constantly 
maintained that the Berlin crisis, while bringing 
back the risks of war, 
was unlikely to bring it 
about, and I do not think 
I can have been wrong. 
However, if Berlin 
brought the world a mile 
in that direction, the first 
explosion has entailed an 
approach of three miles. 
It has plunged us into 
danger of such a kind 
that we have to look back 
many years, in fact to 
the end of Stalin’s epoch, 
before our eyes detect its 
like. Is Mr. Khrushchev 
going back on the happier 
path on which he then 
set his foot ? This would, 
I believe, be altogether 
too pessimistic a view 
and it is one which I 
reject without further dis- 
cussion, but he has by 
this decision gone at least 
as far in the wrong direc- 
tion as has been indicated 
above, and we are left 
wondering how far the 
process will take him and 
how long it will be 
continued. 


The second shock came 
when it was made clear 
that the test was not, as 
had appeared possible or 
even probable, a gesture. 
Explosion followed ex- 
plosion in defiant, sinister 
and deadly sequence. 
The Geneva talks were 
suspended. The pleas 
of the United States and 
the United Kingdom 
were entirely disregarded ; 
their plans for lessening 
the tension went un- 
answered. There was an 
air of appalling triumph 
about these repeated 
demonstrations of reck- 
less hatred and spite. 


The drawings 
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They have since proved, 


however, to be much 

worse than such a description would imply, much 
more than demonstrations. The explosion of 
bombs was bad enough, but their explosion in the 
air was a crime. Science has taught us what 
dreadful penalties mankind may be doomed to 
suffer without a war, without any intention of 
bringing one about on either side, from radio- 
activity alone. We were not to be spared the 
bane of “ fall-out ”’ and its threat to our children 
from their cradles to their graves. Even as these 
words are written there may be an addition to this 
abominable pollution of the atmosphere, and it 
assuredly cannot be discounted. We look round 
in anguish for a gleam of light and discern none. 
For a moment I was deceived into the belief that 
the Russians, who have found the support of the 
uncommitted peoples invaluable in the United 
Nations, were likely to lose it if they persisted in 
their present course of action and that this would 
prove a safeguard. I expressed that opinion here, 
though regular readers will recall that I have 
always regarded President Tito, the host of the 
uncommitted at their conference, as the greatest 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE STATESMAN OR THE SOLDIER? 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


twister in Europe. What happened when it 
opened ? The first day wore a promising air, 
but thereafter all went wrong. One voice, and 
virtually one only, that of Mr. Nehru, spoke for 
virtue and sanity. Otherwise the uncommitted 
nations, with hardly a reservation, excused or 
slurred over the significance of the Russian 
experiment. 


The reversal of policy on the part of Mr. 
Khrushchev was so abrupt and complete that we 
at once asked ourselves whether an old process 
was being repeated and a dictator was under 
threat from a rival seeking to overthrow him and 
take his place. It is sufficiently familiar, but I 
think we should be going astray if we were to 








THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW SERIES OF FEATURES ON THE GREAT CITY LIVERY COMPANIES: SOME OF THE DRAWINGS 
WHICH WILL ILLUSTRATE THESE SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


shown here are taken from the four special supplements on the City Companies which are to be published in 
Special Arte, Dennis Flanders, reproduced in mono- 

— = eo The series begins in our issue of 
idsmiths’ Hall, and continues: September 30, the Drapers’ Hall; October gag b pd Hall; and thing can be said of 
ents, price 2s. 6d. 


expect anything of the sort on this occasion. It 
does not, however, seem improbabie that there 
has been something falling short of this, a shift 
in the balance of power which may not threaten 
Khrushchev on his throne but has brought him 
an assistant who has seated himself only just 
below and a good deal higher than he likes. If 
this is so the newcomer is not difficult to identify. 
He is Marshal Malinovsky. I know nothing of him 
personally beyond the fact that he is a capable 
soldier, though well below the Zhukov—Koniev 
class, but his portrait is a traitor if he is not a 
repellent character. To the bulk which seems to 
go with Russian Communist generalship—whereas 
many heroes of the past were slim like Brusilov or 
shrimps like Yudonich—he adds a coarseness and 
an air of brutality truly startling. 


Zhukov had to go because his control of the 
army had become too complete and might have 
made it the arbiter of Soviet policy. I do not say 
that anything comparable to this situation has 
occurred to-day, but there are signs of something 
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approaching it. Certain substantial 
cuts in the armed forces were made 
last year about the time Malinovsky 
received his appointment. The numbers 
were restored this year, and anyone 
who thinks that the Berlin policy 
necessitated such a step needs the 
attention of a brain specialist. Then, 
earlicr this year, the soldier stuck 
like a leech to the statesman, as though unwilling 
to let him out of his sight. The spectacle of the 
visit to Paris was a very odd one indeed, one in 
which Malinovsky seemed to be doing everything 
in his power to prevent his chief from displaying 
his babitual affability on these occasions and 
succeeding all too well. 


This influence is certainly maleficent because 
history teaches us that states run by armies are 
prone to war, though military dictators may be 
pacific. (Primo de Rivera took months to make 
up his mind to fight in North Africa after Spain 
had suffered humiliating defeat, though he did 
the job with commendable speed and efficiency 
when the process was complete.) I regret that a 
friend whom I admire 
intensely, Field-Marshal 
Lord Montgomery, should 
have “ shot his mouth ”’ 
as he did on the eve of 
his visit to Communist 
China. Optimism is laud- 
able, but he was ail- 
together too sanguine. 
Let us hope that his 
prophecies on this trip 
will not be belied as 
thoroughly as have been 
those of his last visit. 


The President of the 
United States has an- 
nounced the resumption 
of tests in his country 
also. This may or may not 
be desirable to partners 
such as ourselves, but is a 
very different matter to 
those of Mr. Khrushchev. 
A test is in itself a moral 
affair, whereas a test in 
the air is, as I have 
pointed out, an immedi- 
ate physical threat to the 
health of humanity at 
large. If there is a test 
in the United States it 
will be underground and 
so free from that grave 
reproach, though if it 
does take place we may 
conclude with confidence 
that it will not be imi- 
tated here. One word 
about the attitude of 
General de Gaulle. He 
has been unco-operative 
of late, especially in his 
refusal to entertain pro- 
posals to take part in a 
Summit Conference, but 
we cannot do without his 
beneficent role and he 
remains as staunch and 
indispensable a buckler 
of the free world as ever. 
Very much the same 
1 or write Dr. Adenauer, who has 
of late been closely asso- 
ciated with his policy. 
We must not forget either that the latter was 
flouted as a traitor by a large section of a large 
assembly in West Berlin. No one can please 
everybody. 


To conclude, the signals are set at danger, and 
it will be long before they can be reversed. There 
is, however, in my estimation, no cause for the 
displays of exaggerated pessimism which we have 
been witnessing. This is in itself a menace because 
it destroys confidence in our cause and weakens 
its prospects of success. No provocation can be 
excused, but there has been no hint of anything 
of the kind and I am convinced that there will not 
be. Quiet and steady courage is what is called 
for. Only by this can we hope to alleviate the 
dangers by which we are encompassed and having 
done that to resume the gruelling and disappointing 
effort to remove them. The malign clouds given 
off by nuclear bombs have mingled with those of 
East Berlin to create inspissated gloom about us. 
It is our task to disperse it, as far as this is hamanly 


possible. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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CEDAR SPRINGS, CANADA. A {4,630,000 HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, RECENTLY 


——_—~ 


- <a 


COMPLETED FOUR MONTHS AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 
This 1200-bed self-contained unit has been built for the Ontario Ministry 
of Health by Anglin-Norcross (Ontario) Ltd., the Canadian associates 


of Holland & Hannen and Cubitts Ltd. 
all types of retarded children. 


THE GULF OF MEXICO. A “NOMAD” (NAVY OCEANOGRAPHIC 

AND METEOROLOGICAL AUTOMATIC DEVICE)—AN UNMANNED 

FLOATING WEATHER STATION WHICH AUTOMATICALLY REPORTS THE 
APPROACH OF TURBULENT WEATHER. 


WURZBURG, WEST GERMANY. ONE OF THE MOST SPEC- 
TACULAR PARTS OF GERMANY’S LATEST AUTOBAHN AND PART 
OF THE STILL INCOMPLETE FRANKFURT-NUREMBERG AUTOBAHN, 
OF WHICH A TWENTY-FIVE-MILE SECTION LINKING WURZBURG 
AND ROHRBRUNN WAS INAUGURATED ON SEPTEMBER 1. THE 
SECTION SHOWN BRIDGES THE HASELTAL VALLEY. 


It will supply facilities for 


CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. A SHOULDER-FIRING RED-EYE MISSILE DEVELOPED 

FOR THE U.S. ARMY AND MARINES TO ENABLE GROUND TROOPS TO RETALIATE 

AGAINST LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT. THE MISSILE HAS A HEAT-SEEKING INFRA-RED 
“ EYE” WHICH “ HOMES" ON THE TARGET. 


ur 





PARIS. THE SOVIET MINISTER OF FOREIGN TRADE, MR. PATOLICHEV CUTTING THE TAPE TO OPEN THE SOVIET 

EXHIBITION IN PARIS. AMONG THE MORE USUAL EXHIBITS, THE RUSSIANS WERE ALSO EXHIBITING IN PARIS 

FASHIONS, TEXTILES AND ATHLETICS. MANY OF THE HEAVY INDUSTRIAL ITEMS INCLUDED THOSE SEEN IN THE 
RUSSIAN EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


~ 


COLOMBEY LES DEUX EGLISES, FRANCE. 
PRESIDENT DE GAULLE AFTER ATTENDING MASS TO 
GIVE THANKS FOR HIS ESCAPE FROM ASSASSINATION. 
An attempt to kill President de Gaulle by firing a mine 
on the road as the President’s car passed from Paris 
to Colombey, on September 9, failed owing to faulty 
wiring. A number of arrests have been made. 


NAIROBI. MR. JULIUS NYERERE, PRIME MINISTER 

OF TANGANYIKA (RIGHT) GREETED BY MR. JOMO 

KENYATTA AT NAIROBI AIRPORT ON SEPTEMBER 9. 

ON SEPTEMBER 10 THEY DROVE THROUGH NAIROBI 

AND ADDRESSED A RALLY OF ABOUT 50,000 AFRICANS 
IN A FOOTBALL STADIUM. 
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BRASILIA. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE BRAZILIAN CONGRESS DURING THE SWEARING- CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. THIS AERIAL VIEW SHOWS THREE FOREST FIRES MENACING THE 
IN OF PRESIDENT GOULART, UNDER THE NEW RESTRICTIVE SYSTEM. SMALL RESORT OF GURNEVILLE ON SEPTEMBER 2, DURING A GENERAL OUTBREAK OF FIRES. 
Following on the resignation of President Quadros on August 25, the Vice-President, During the first week-end of September a series of forest fires swept several areas of California 
Senhor Goulart, has been appointed President but with restricted powers, including from the extreme north of the state to the Central Siérra. At one time thousands of householders 
the appointment ofan eective Prime Minister. were fleeing from something like 100 fires. 
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WELLINGTON, N.Z. THE STATE FUNERAL OF SIR HONG KONG. FIELD MARSHAL MONTGOMERY AT LOWU, 
SIDNEY HOLLAND, PRIME MINISTER OF NEW ZEALAND AS HE CROSSED THE BORDER FROM HONG KONG TO COMMUNIST 

1949-57—ON AUGUST 8. CHINA ON SEPTEMBER 3. TWO MEN, WHO WERE SLEEPING IN THE LIVING QUARTERS. 
Our ph aph shows the coffin being taken from the ed on a fact- In this type of lighthouse, water pumped into the lower 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul after the service, en route > caisson raises the upper part into position. 
for the crematorium at Karori. On the left walks icni Te ne, oe 
Mr. Holyoake, the Prime Minister, on the right the i ff i China about 40 ft., burying the quarters, and 

Deputy Premier, Mr. Marshall. two men ng there 


ST. NAZAIRE, FRANCE. THE WORLD’S LONGEST LINER, FRANCE, LEAVING DRY-DOCK CHICAGO, U.S.A. THE AFTERMATH OF AN AIR DISASTER: 
vance (67,000 wy 4 WITH HER FOUR PROPELLERS. a & CONSTELLATION WHICH CRASHED 
The French liner France eae » sew pe oe I attempt to discover 
the transatlantic service in February next. She is the works longest ship. 1089 fe all the b wdey meg - 
in all, cstuhes pr Ge 6s Cae ee 
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KATANGA. LED BY THE SHAMROCK: BELGIAN OFFICERS IN CIVILIAN CLOTHES BEING | 
MARCHED OUT OF KATANGA BY UNITED NATIONS TROOPS—AUGUST 31. ; 
As the chief United Nations representative in Katanga, Mr. O’Brien, was writing a 
letter to President Tshombe demanding the sus; ion of the Minister of the Interior, 
Mr. Munongo, for organising the killing of U.N. troops, as the U.N. were expelling the 
first of the Belgian officers who had been serving with the Katanga forces. 


PARIS. URGING THE 
WESTERN POWERS TO 
“STAND STRAIGHT AND 
FIRM ” IN BERLIN: PRESI- 
DENT DE GAULLE AT A 
PRESS CONFERENCE. 
On ber 5 the 
French President affirmed 
the needs for the West 
to use force, if necessary, 
to maintain her position 
in Berlin. He referred to 
“this tumult of Russian 
cursing and threats” 
which might be the result 
of “ frenetic ambition or 
reat difficulties.” Over 
izerta, he said he refused 
to recognise the U.N. 
right of arbitration. 


(Right.) 

VENICE, ITALY. 
WHERE THE GRACIOUS 
PAST LIVES MORE EASILY 
THAN IN ANY OTHER 
CITY IN THE WORLD: 
THE ANNUAL VENICE 

REGATTA. 

Venice, which owed its 


very prosperity to a lively 
contact with foreign 
lands, to-day absorbs its 


traditional regatta on the 
Grand Canal on Septem 


(Left.) 

JAPAN. WATCH THE 
BIRDIE! A CLOSE 
EXAMINATION OF A 
PRESS PHOTO- 
GRAPHER’S CAMERA 
BY PRINCE HARUHITO 
(HIRONOMIYA), AGED 
ONE-AND-A-HALF, 
SON OF JAPAN'S 
CROWN PRINCE. WITH 
HIM IS HIS MOTHER, 


GRATULATE EACH 
OTHER AT THE 22ND 
INTERNATIONAL VEN- 
ICE FILM FESTIVAL. 
M. Alain Resnais 
(left) holds the 
“Golden Lion of St. 
Mark” for the best 


niér 
bad.” x 
Mifune won the Volpi 
Cup for the best 
actor, in the Japanese 
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WASHINGTON. WORK BEING CARRIED OUT ON A LIFE-SIZE MODEL OF A BLUE ; 
WHALE WHICH IS TO BE DISPLAYED AT THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
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was caught'off the island of South Georgia and which was k 





WASHINGTON. A TAIL VIEW OF THIS HUGE MODEL OF A BLUE WHALE, BALAENOPTERA 
MUSCULUS, UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
This life-size model of a Blue Whale has been copied from an actual whale of the species which 


intact long enough for scientists 
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DENVER, U.S.A. TWO HOLIDAY-MAKERS IN THE GENESEE DENVER MOUNTAIN BILBAO, SPAIN. A VIEW INSIDE THE BILBAO BULL-RING AFTER IT HAD BEEN GUTTED BY FIRE 
PARK WHO CAME TO GET SUNSHINE AND FOUND ONLY SNOW. THEY ARE SEENON THE | ON SEPTEMBER 5, JUST AFTER THE BULL-FIGHTING SEASON ENDED. 
MORNING OF SEPTEMBER 3, GAZING FROM THEIR TENT AT COLORADO'S FIRST SNOW ea 2 ——e py ne ym a =. was cpmees eoty = September 5. A anges 
OF THE SEASON. MANY OTHER CAMPERS WERE IN THE SAME POSITION. omng Srom the Ray os Mascay Tanned the Samies Gath the whete wooden interior was on Gre. 
— s anne Only the outer wall was still standing. The fire brigade was handicapped by low water pressure. 
——— — a we 




















2 VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. THE FIRST LARGE-SCALE AIRDROP IN AUSTRALIA OF 




















YEARLING TROUT: A STREAM OF FISH LEAVING THE AIRCRAFT FOR THEIR NEW HOME. \_ 3 
bw Leger = beg = je haat es ee es — = yaa = | VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. THE AIRCRAFT BEING LOADED WITH YEARLING TROUT BEFORE } 
drop of 200 ft. does not harm the fish. Over 33,000 fish are distributed in each lite. _}_ DISTRIBUTION. OXYGEN IS BUBBLED THROUGH THE CONTAINER TO KEEP THE FISH FRESH. J 
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By FRANCES MOSSIKER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


rTHE famous Diamond Necklace atiair in the reign 

of Louis XVI was one of the major scandals 
of modern history, and in these pages Mrs. Mossiker 
tells the story again, or rather she allows the 
participants and their contemporaries to tell it, 
for the great merit of this book is that it is so 
constructed as to allow the reader to view the 
scenes it depicts through the eyes of those who 
actually took part in them. The author limits her 
own intervention to the explanations necessary 
to introduce the characters as they appear on the 
stage, and the method is extremely effective—it 
would, however, have been even more effective 
had she been able to persuade her publishers to 
provide an index 


rhe main facts are not in dispute, though it is 
otherwise with their interpretation. The necklace 
was originally made by Boehmer and Bassenge, 
the Paris jewellers, as a present from Louis XV 
to Madam du Barry, but the King died before it 
was completed, and its price put it beyond the 
reach of any mortal. At this point the 
Cardinal de Rohan, a very worldly prelate, was 
duped by an aristocratic adven 
turess of the name of the Com 
tesse de Lamotte-Valois into the 
belief that Queen Marie An 
toinette had expressed a desire 
for the necklace; he was in bad 
odour with the Queen, and so 
saw in the necklace an oppor 
tunity of being restored to 
favour; he therefore bought it 
for her on credit. With the con 
nivance of the Comtesse, the 
Cardinal secured a _ nocturnal 
interview with a woman who 
was in reality a Mademois 
elle Leguay d’Oliva; on this 
occasion the pseudo-Marie An 
toinette promised to pay for the 
necklace by instalments if de 
Rohan would act as security 
The Comtesse de Lamotte-Valois 
and her husband then contrived 
to obtain possession of the neck 
lace, after which they vanished. 
When the first instalment 
became due and was not paid, 
the jewellers were suspicious, 
and after an interview with the 
Queen they realised what had 
happened 


lesser 


The scandal then became 
generally known, for ‘ security " 
was not the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the old French Court; 
indeed, far from trying to hush 
it up, as it was to his interest to 
do, Louis insisted on a public 
trial, which soon proved to be 
one of the sensations of the cen- 
tury. De Rohan and Oliva were 
acquitted in the end, but the 
Comtesse and her husband, who 
had been caught, were sentenced, 
the former to be publicly branded 
as a thief, and the latter to be 
sent to the galleys for life. From 
that day to this, the question 
of the culpability of the Queen 
and the Cardinal has been a bone 
of contention among historians, 
but no generally accepted solu- 
tion has ever been reached. 


THE COUNT DE LA MOTTE, THE HUSBAND WHO 
BETRAYED HIS WIFE AND WHO SPIRITED THE 
DIAMOND NECKLACE OUT OF FRANCE. 


The revelations of Court life 
which were made at the trial 
certainly did a great deal to 
discredit the monarchy, though 
it would be easy to exaggerate their effect in this 
connection. With all his faults Louis XV was too 
great a practitioner of royalty ever to have 
allowed all this dirty linen to have been washed in 
public. His grandson was the last man who should 
have been King of France at that moment; what 
was required was a monarch who was at once 
practical and sagacious, but Louis had nothing 
save good intentions and confused ideas. He had 
not that taste for the exercise of authority which 
his predecessors knew so well how to display in 
case of emergency, and any appeal to his sense of 
justice, as in the Diamond Necklace case, evoked a 





MADEMOISELLE LEGUAY D’OLIVA WHO WAS 
CHOSEN FOR HER RESEMBLANCE TO MARIE 
ANTOINETTE TO IMPERSONATE THE QUEEN. 


ready response. ‘The policy of reform which had 
been pursued during the last years of his grand- 
father’s reign had alarmed many vested interests, 
and these united to take advantage, for their own 
ends, of the young monarch’s lack of experience. 
They saw in the re-establishment of the Parlements, 
which had been abolished by his grandfather, the 
safest guarantee against any alteration in the exist- 
ing system, so they persuaded Louis XVI that his 
predecessor’s action had been that of a tyrant. 
The King yielded, the Parlements were restored, 
and the Revolution became inevitable. The best 
schemes of Turgot had to be abandoned before the 
opposition of interested parties, and it gradually 
became clear that only the most drastic remedies 
would suffice. In short, the old French monarchy 
fell, not because it was too tyrannical, but because 
it was too timid; not because it was too monarchi- 
cal, but because it was not monarchical enough 
Had Louis XVI followed in the footsteps of the 
Bourbons who preceded him the dynasty might 
well be reigning in France to-day 


As Mrs 


Mossiker reminds us, Miss Nancy 


a oo 


THE COUNTESS DE LA 


Mitford ran into quite a lot of trouble a few years 
ago when she described Marie Antoinette as being 
“frivolous without being funny, extravagant 
without being elegant,’’ and went on to say that 
her “‘ stupidity ” was ‘‘ monumental,’ but there 
is a good deal in her contentions. It was the 
Queen’s besetting weakness that she was quite 
unable to understand either the character or the 
outlook of her husband’s subjects, and he would 
not appear to have made any determined effort to 
enlighten her. Most of the French aristocracy 
she repelled, for she did not understand its chief 
characteristics which were, and are, stiffness, 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SCANDAL. 
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“THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE.” 
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THE CARDINAL PRINCE LOUIS DE ROHAN, THE 
PRELATE WHO WAS PUT ON TRIAL FOR LESE 
MAJESTE AND THEFT FOR HIS PART IN THE AFFAIR. 





MOTTE-VALOIS, THE 
ARCH-ADVENTURESS, WHO DUPED THE CAR- 
DINAL DE ROHAN OVER THE NECKLACE. 
The illustrations from the book “ The Queen's Necklace” are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Victor Gollanes. 


exactitude, bril- | 
liancy, and 
hardness. As for 
the mass of the 
people, the ex- 
tremes of cruelty 
into which it 
could fall were 
inconceivable to 
her, as were also 
the extremes of 
courage to which 
it can rise under 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: 
MRS. FRANCES MOSSIKER. 


the same excite- Mrs. Frances Mossiker was born in 


that Dallas, Texas, where she now lives. 
it She was educated at Barnard and at 
Smith College and has spent a great 
deal of time in France. The work on 
“The Queen’s Necklace” included 
five years of intensive research and 
frequent visits to French libraries, 
archives and museums. It is Mrs. 
Mossiker’s first book. 


ment as 
which rouses 
to an excess of 
hatred. The 
romantic affec- 
tion of a few 
equals, the per- 
sonal loyalty of 
a handful of devoted servants, the vague histrionic 
content, as Belloc described it, which permeates 
the poor at the sight of great 
equipages and rich accoutre- 
ments, the cheers of a crowd 
when such symbols accompany 
ing royalty are displayed in the 
streets—all these were for Marie 
Antoinette the fundamental poli- 
tical feelings of mankind. On 
the other hand she regarded the 
absence of them with bewilder- 
ment, while any active opposition 
to them she hated as something 
at once incomprehensible and 
positively evil. 


The execution of the sentence 
on the Comtesse de Lamotte- 
Valois affords an excellent ex- 
ample of the brutality which 
everywhere existed behind the 
fagade of that civilised society of 
which the 18th century boasted. 
The British Envoy Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, William 
Eden, was present, and officially 
reported to London that “ the 
flogging was slight and pro 
forma, but the branding was 
done with some severity. It is a 
good idea that the V branded 
on her shoulder stands also for 
Valois."’ Nicolas Rualt goes into 
more detail: 

Her whole body was revealed 
her superb body, so exquisitely 
proportioned. At the flash of those 
white thighs and breasts, the rabble 
broke the stunned silence with 
whistles, catcalls, shouted obsceni- 
ties. The prisoner slipping from 
his grasp, the executioner—brand- 
ing iron in hand—had to follow her 
as she writhed and rolled across the 
paving stones of the courtyard to 
the very foot of the grand stair- 
case 





The delicate flesh sizzled under 
the red-hot iron. A slight bluish 
vapour floated about her loosened 
hair. At that moment her entire 
body was seized with a convulsion 
so violent that the second letter V 
was applied not on her shoulder but 
on her breast, her beautiful breast. 
Madame de La Motte’s tortured 
body writhed in one last convulsive 
movement. Somehow she found 
strength enough to turn and sink 
her teeth into the executioner’s 
shoulder, through the leather vest 
to the flesh, bringing blood. Then she fainted. 


The appetite proverbially grows for what it feeds 
on. The Paris mob had rarely had an opportunity 
of seeing such horrors inflicted upon members of 
the upper class, but only a few more years were to 
pass before they were to have their fill of such 
atrocities. Such were the results of the publicity 
which Louis XVI in his folly insisted upon being 
accorded to the affair of the Diamond Necklace. 


*“ The Queen’s Necklace.” 
Illustrated. (Gollancz; 30s.) 


By Frances Mossiker. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SECTION NO. 2065. | 





TEN THOUSAND YEARS OF MAN’S ACTIVITY AROUND 


PETRA: 


UNKNOWN AND _ LITTLE-KNOWN 


SITES 


EXCAVATED OR EXPLORED. 


By DIANA KIRKBRIDE. 


For stx months during 1956 Miss KIRKBRID!I 
worked in Petra on behalf of the Department of 
Antiquities of Jordan, and this enabled her to be- 
come familiar with the region. With the help of local 
Beduin, two prehistoric sites were found which be 
came subjects of subsequent excavations In turn, 
the excavation of these sites has presented the oppor 
tunity for further exploration to the north of Petra 
The rock shelter in Wadi Madamagh was excavated 
by Miss KIRKBRIDE on behalf of the Department of 
Antiquities of Jordan in 1956, and she has been 
excavating the Neolithic village at Seyl Agqlat, 
Beidha, for two seasons, 1958 and 1959, with a 
third to come shortly, under the auspices of the 
British School of Archeology in Jerusalem, and with 
the co-operation of the Department of Antiquities of 
Jordan under its Director, Dr. Awnt DAJANI 
Px.D. (London 


——s Beduin of the southern deserts of East 
Jordan provide essential and willing help in 
finding new archzxological sites in their territories 
The semi-nomadic inhabitants of Petra, the B’dul 
are, of course, sophisticated as regards antiquities 
Long acquaintance with travellers, tourists and 
archeologists has taught them that all antiquities, 
including rock-cut drawings and inscriptions, are 
of value to the foreigner. To their repertoire I 
have added the recognition of flint implements 
and through that the finding of prehistoric sites; 
a pastime at which they rapidly excelled. To the 
truly nomadic Howeitat of the Hisma, however, 
the idea that anyone could be interested in the 
antiquities of their territory was completely new, 
but once grasped they co-operated with enormous 
zeal One man deserves special mention: he 
searches out rock-cut inscriptions which he copies 
on whatever portable surface he can find—a 
bleached bone (Fig. 3), an old tennis shoe (Fig. 2), 
a piece of cardboard or empty cigarette packet 
which he then stores away until such time as I 





FIG.2. PROBABLY UNIQUE AS AN ARCHAZOLOGICAL RECORD: A THAMUDIC 
GRAFFITO COPIED ON TO A DISCARDED TENNIS-SHOE BY A HOWEITI 

BEDUIN. SEE ALSO FIG. 3. 
The Howeiti beduin are proving willing amateur archzologists, not only 


in locating unknown sites, 
on to whatever comes handiest. The di 
perhaps from the Police Post at Rumm. 





return to the area—usually every six months. So 
far, he has tried his hand at Nabatzan, thereby 
bringing us to an interesting discovery, and his 
latest attempts are in Thamudic. I am assured 
by Mr. Strugnell, the expedition epigraphist, that 
his efforts are near misses for what in reality was 
written on the rocks 

It was, then, with the help of the B’dul that 
a Pre-pottery Neolithic village site was found 
about 14 hours’ walk to the north of Petra (Fig .17) 
Situated in a wide valley and by a deep seasonal 
watercourse, Seyl Aqlat, this village appears to 
belong to the later of the two Pre-pottery Neolithic 
civilisations revealed by Dr. K. M. Kenyon’s 
excavations at Jericho, and should therefore date 
from about 6500 to 5500 B.C Although the 
Nabatwans terraced the site at Seyl Aqlat for 


but sometimes also in copying inscriptions 
here appears to be ink, 


agriculture, it has never again been used for 
settled occupation, and so its remains are largely 
undisturbed and close to the surface 

The buildings, of which two different types 
have been found, are carefully constructed of dry- 
stone walls, some standing to a height of over 





FIG. 1. AN ALREADY KNOWN 
MONUMENT CARVED OUT OF THE 
MOUNTAINSIDE AT WADI ES SIQ. 
RECENTLY, HOWEVER, MR. STRUG- 
NELL DISCOVERED THROUGH FIELD- 
GLASSES A HITHERTO UNKNOWN 
NABATZAN INSCRIPTION ON THE 
PLAQUE ON THE PLINTH BELOW 
THE TWO OBELISKS 


6ft.(2m.). The plan of one 
type of building complex con- 
sists of a corridor about 26 ft 
(8 m.) long and 3} ft. (1 m.) 
wide with opposing pairs of 
rooms opening off along the 
whole length, in the most 
complete complex yet exca- 
vated there are six rooms 
arranged in three pairs. The 
rooms are very small, only 
about 3} ft. (1 m.) wide and 
5 ft. (1.5 m.) in depth, 
while the partitioning walls 
are wider than the rooms and 
in some cases have plastered 
tops, which may mean that 
they served as raised plat- 
forms (Figs. 12and1g). These 
facts, taken in conjunction with the con- 
tents of some of the rooms and the absence of 
domestic debris such as hearths, suggest that this 
type of building belonged to what might be called 
the industrial area of the village. One room, 
probably a store, contained many pairs of ibex 
horn cores; another, promptly designated the 
“butcher’s shop” (Fig. 14), was full of animal 
bones, articulated joints and horned heads; oppo- 
site, across the corridor, was a room full of heavy 
stone tools, choppers, hammers, and grinders. 
Another room seems to have been a workshop for 
making bone tools (Fig. 13); here on a large slab 
table was a magnificent pair of ibex horn cores 
with frontals; nearby lay the frontals of another 
pair—the horns had been sawn off; a third, com- 
plete, pair was close to the table for use next, 
and in the corner lay a small pile of pestles and 


rubbers. In addition to a great number of flint 
implements, this area contained bone tools, 
querns (Fig. 21), grinders, pestles and mortars, 
marine shell beads, mother-of-pearl pendants, plus 
the oyster-shell raw material, axe-heads and 
animal bones. All indicative of a flourishing and 
peaceful community whose main pursuits seem to 
have been hunting and most probably the practice 
of agriculture 

The other type of building found, so far, only 
in a sounding made 15 metres from the main 
excavations described above, consists of a large 
rectangular room, probably semi-subterranean, 
as the walls are only one skin thick, and it is 
approached by descending stone steps (Fig. 18) 
Here it would be possible for a family to live 
A conjecture which it is hoped to prove next 
season 

Between the two types of building, but later 
than the large room, is a big court with a plastered 
floor (Fig. 16); plastered floors were also found in 
some of the corridor complexes 

The burial customs were somewhat macabre 
infants were buried intact under floors, but some 
of the adolescents and adults had their heads 
removed after death and they were either buried 
with great care in individual graves (Fig. 15) or 
else roughly pitched into a hole in the rubble of 
earlier buildings below, while one body was lying 
on top of its severed skull 

A small sounding made to find the total depth 
of the occupation deposit showed over 3 metres 
of dense occupation with several major building 
phases. After that came 2 metres of very soft, 
whitish sterile sand in which the earliest buildings 
were founded, and finally red sand which contained 
microlithic implements of the Mesolithic period 

It is not possible to excavate this Mesolithic 
site until the Neolithic village above it has been 
finished; but two trial trenches were cut into the 
eroded bank of Seyl Aqlat (Fig. 17). One re 
vealed a large circular hearth full of animal bones 
(Figs. 11 and 20) and a tremendous number of 
flint implements characteristic of the early part 
of the Mesolithic, the Lower Natufian. The other 
trench tantalisingly just tipped the lip of what 
appears to be a pit which disappears under the 
Neolithic village and so must wait for further 
excavation. This Natufian site pushes the history 
of the Petra area back to about 8000 B.c 

Receding still further into the past, the B’dul 
led me to a site in Wadi Madamagh, a wild, 
deserted wadi to the north-east of Petra and about 





FIG. 3. ANOTHER COPY OF A THAMUDIC GRAFFITO BY A HOWEITI BEDUIN 
~THIS TIME ON A RATHER BATTERED ANIMAL SHOULDER BLADE. 
The medium used in copying the inscription on this bleached bone was 
probably hematite mixed with water and it seems to have been brushed 
on with the frayed end of a stalk, as the letters are somewhat thick. 


45 minutes’ walk from the hotel. Here, high up 
in the pitted side of a sandstone mountain was a 
rock shelter, which must have been occupied, 
probably seasonally, by a family unit over quite 
a period of time (Fig. 9). Excavations showed 
that the flint industry belonged to the Upper 
Palzolithic period, and to its latest phase, the 
Kebaran, which immediately precedes the Meso- 
lithic. Ideally situated, with its back to the pre- 
vailing wind, with precipices on two sides and a 
cul-de-sac on the third, sheltered and yet within 
view and easy reach of the more open and gentle 
slopes of Jebel Sharah, or Mount Seir, these 
hunters must have felt exceedingly safe there some 
12,000 years ago. 

Returning to the Petra area of historic times, 
about two-thirds of the way between Petra and 


Seyl Aqlat a large wadi leads [Continued opposite. 
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FiG. 4. INSIDE EL BARID—-THE “ MINIATURE PETRA” ‘ FIG. §. THE NARROW ENTRANCE TO EL BARID—A SITE 
A NARROW CLEFT BETWEEN TWO MOUNTAINS, WITH VERY LIKE NEARBY PETRA. THOUGH KNOWN TO 
ROCK-CUT HALLS AND CISTERNS ON EITHER SIDE. ARCHZOLOGISTS, EL BARID IS VERY SELDOM VISITED. 


FIG. 6. THE NARROW BACK ENTRANCE TO EL BARID, FIG. 7. ONE OF THE FEATURES OF EL BARID, AS OF PETRA, FIG. 8. THE COUNTRY IS OF GREAT SAVAGERY. HERE 
ALMOST BLOCKED WITH A FALLEN STONE WHICH BEARS ARE ROCK-CUT FACADES LIKE THIS. THERE ARE ALSO MANY AT RAS SLEHSIL, PRE-CAMBRIAN GRANITE BREAKS 
A STRIKING RESEMBLANCE TO A VIRGIN AND CHILD. UNDERGROUND CISTERNS. THE SURFACE OVERLOOKING THE WADI ARABA. 


eenamanensees eens 


FIG. 9. THE OLDEST OCCUPATION SITE MENTIONED IN MISS KIRKBRIDE’S FIG. 19. A FIELD OF RUINS—-MEDIAZVAL ARABIAN AND NABATZAN—AT BAJAH, ON THE HEIGHTS ABOVE | 


ARTICLE: THE UPPER PALZOLITHIC ROCK SHELTER OF MADAMAGH. THE WADI ARABA, ABOUT 4 HOURS’ WALK FROM PETRA 
Continued.] “off to the west. Following , Wadi Slehsil, one comes upon dried river has worn a narrow gorge to drop vertically into the foothills of 
one of the dramatic changes of scenery so common in this region, for here the Wadi Araba many hundreds of feet below (Fig. 8). To the right of this 
at Ras Slehsil the ancient pre-Cambrian granite comes to the surface and gorge is a high granite bluff with a flat top and a pinnacle on the west side. 
forms a seeming barrier across the end of the wadi through which some long- A flight of wide, ruined steps leads to the top of this bluff on [Continued overleaf. 
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SEYL AQLAT—A PRE-POTTERY NEOLITHIC 
VILLAGE NEAR PETRA, WITH WORKSHOPS. 


FIG. 12. IN THE NEOLITHIC PART OF SEYL AQLAT, SHOWING THE “ BUTCHER'S SHOP” 
COMPLEX OF THICK WALLS AND TINY ROOMS OR WORKSHOPS. 


FIG. 11. IN THE OLDEST PART OF THE SEYL AQLAT SITE: A MESOLITHIC 
HEARTH, WITH MANY ANIMAL BONES AND FLINT IMPLEMENTS. 
LOWER NATUFIAN, OF c. 8000 B.C. 


NEOLITHIC PERIOD. MANY OF THE ADULTS WERE DECAPITATED 
AFTER DEATH AND BEFORE BURIAL. 


FIG. 19. PROBABLY THE WORKSHOP AREA OF THE NEOLITHIC VILLAGE AT SEYL AQLAT, WITH TINY ROOMS WITH 
EXTREMELY THICK WALLS OPENING OFF A CORRIDOR. 


Continued.| which is a well-laid pavement, many building blocks bearing the characteristic diagonal 
Nabatzan tooling, and one or two architectural fragments. To the west, beside the granite pinnacle, 
another flight of steps leads down to a small platform beyond which is the same sheer, awe-inspiring 
drop to the Wadi Araba. The site seems to be a hitherto unrecorded Nabatzan sanctuary. Before 
reaching the granite barrier and stretching on both sides of Wadi Slehsil, is a fair-sized Naba' 
ruin-field. Turning north from Ras Slehsil and keeping to the west of the mountains, on the edg 
of the Wadi Araba, skirting two mountains by goat track and climbing a third, one comes to a 
Nabatzan police post commanding a magnificent view of the northern tracks up to Petra; this rui 
is now regarded as the tomb of a saint by the local Beduin. Still keeping to the north, another how 
brings one to a large ruin-field called Bajah (Fig. 10). This stretches over a considerable area, and 
the mountains which line its eastern limit are full of Nabatean dams, cisterns, water channels asd 
settling basins. The last settled inhabitants of this place were medieval Arabs, and there is also 
the possibility of earlier occupation than the Nabatzan, but further evidence is required on that 
FIG. 18. THE LARGE, PROBABLY RESIDENTIAL, ROOM AT SEYL AQLAT. point. Returning towards Petra, now some four hours away, one crosses the eastern mountain 
ENTERED BY STEPS (UPPER RIGHT), IT IS SEMI-SUBTERRANEAN AND barrier by Wadi es Siq. Here, carved in relief high up on the mountainside, are twin obelisks on 
THIN-WALLED, UNLIKE THE WORKSHOPS. a plinth (Fig. 1). Across the plinth is a Greek inscription painted in large red letters. This was i 
seen and recorded by archzologists at the end of the last century, but when [Continued above. 
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A NEOLITHIC AND MESOLITHIC SITE 
DISCOVERED AND EXCAVATED IN JORDAN. 
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FIG. 18. ONE OF THE WORKSHOP ROOMS OF SEYL AQLAT, WHICH HAD BEEN USED FOR FIG. 14. THE “BUTCHER’S SHOP” AT SEYL AQLAT—A SMALL ROOM FULL OF HORNED HEADS, ; 
MAKING BONE TOOLS. OF ABOUT 6500-5500 B.C. ARTICULATED JOINTS AND OTHER ANIMAL BONES. 


Continued.|} Mr. Strugnell trained 
his field glasses on the monu- 
ment there appeared a hitherto 
unseen Nabatzan inscription of 
Malichus II on a small plaque in 
the centre of the plinth. After 
leaving Wadi es Siq and walking 
south for about an hour one 
comes to el Barid, the long- 
known miniature Petra, visited 
occasionally by archzologists and 
almost never by tourists. Only 
about 400 yards long, it is really 
a cleft between two mountains 
(Fig. 4), its entrance and exit 
passages (Figs. 5 and 6) so 
narrow that only one person can 
pass at a time, and both could 
be closed should the need arise. 
Here are found the familiar rock- 
cut halls and ornate facades 
(Fig. 7) and flights of steps lead- 
ing up the mountaihsides for no 
apparent reason, as they suddenly 
peter out. Great cavernous sub- 
terranean cisterns occupy the 
lower range of caves with ingeni- 
ous water-channels, now mostly 
eroded, to lead [Continued below. 


(Right.) 

FIG. 17. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
SITE OF THE PRE-POTTERY NEOLI- 
THIC VILLAGE AT SEYL AQLAT, 
BEIDHA. THE TRENCHES IN THE 
TALUS SHOW THE EARLIER, MESO- 
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FIG. 21. A STONE QUERN FOUND IN A “WORKSHOP” ROOM. THE 
SEYL AQLAT COMMUNITY WERE HUNTERS AND FARMERS. 


Continued.| the rain into them. El Barid must have been almost impreg- in safety to await transhipment by change of caravan. To come full circle, 
nable, and as it is situated close by the point where the camel tracks lead el Barid is about two hours’ walk from Petra, which is reached by the valley 
to the Wadi Araba, highly valuable merchandise may have been stored there where the Neolithic village of Seyl Aqlat lies. 
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FARNBOROUGH—BRITAIN’S SHOP WINDO! 
FIGHTERS, FREIGHTERS, AIRLINER: 





NAVAL AIRCRAFT SEEN AT 
THEY ARE SINGLE-SEATER, TWIN-ENGINED, CARRIER-BORNE FIGHTERS. 


SUPERMARINE SCIMITARS IN FORMATION: NINE OF THESE ROYAL 
FARNBOROUGH 
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A LARGE HELICOPTER WITH NUMEROUS DUTIES: THE WESTLAND BELVEDERE DURING AN 
EXERCISE. IT CAN TAKE TEN OR MORE MEN, IN ADDITION TO THE CREW. WHERE THE AIR-MINDED GATHER: PRODUCTS OF THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDU 





A NEWCOMER TO FARNBOROUGH BEING GIVEN A CLOSE INSPECTION: THE BEAGLE AIREDALE—A FOUR-SEATER, LIGHT 
EXECUTIVE AND TOURING AIRCRAFT, WITH SLEEK AND ELEGANT LINES. 


In our issue of September 2 we published a number of pages—four of them in colour—showing aircraft 
which would be on view at the twenty-second Farnborough Display being held from September 4-10. 
Among these pages were also paintings of the leading aircraft used by the two principal British air- 
lines, B.E.A. and B.O.A.C., and a detailed map showing the routes they fly on and their scheduled 
flight times. Every year the Farnborough Air Show has a number of new aircraft and new items 
for the many thousands of guests (8500 this year) who in September come in from all over the world to 
see what Great Britain has to offer. This year there are fewer new aircraft than [Continued opposit 





A CLUSTER OF BRISTOL BLOODHOUNDS—THE U.K. SURFACE-TO-AIR DI 
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WINDOW IN THE SKY AND ON THE GROUND: 
RLINERS, HELICOPTERS AND MISSILES. 
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A VIXEN FEEDS ANOTHER: TWO DE HAVILLAND SEA VIXENS OF THE ROYAL NAVY CARRYING OUT 
A REFUELLING EXERCISE IN THE AIR AT FARNBOROUGH. 





A WESTLAND WHIRLWIND AMONG THE MARINES: ONE OF THE MANY VERSIONS OF THIS HELICOPTER 
iH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY, INCLUDING (CENTRE) THE DART-LIKE EXPERIMENTAL H.P. 115. LOWERING A SMALL LORRY ON TO A TRAILER, 
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feat Se . + Cale 
ONE OF FIFTY-SIX ORDERED FOR R.A.F. TRANSPORT COMMAND: THE ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH ARCGOSY WITH THE 
“CROCODILE JAW” DOOR AT THE REAR. THIS CAN BE OPENED IN FLIGHT FOR DROPPING SUPPLIES. 


Continued.| there have been in some previous years, and it has been the substantial contribution of 
the Services which has given the display some of its most spectacular moments. The weather was at 
first disappointing. After the fine weather that had endured for most of the previous week, it was 
unfortunate that poor visibility on the opening day should have caused the cancellation of the R.A.F. 
display and the curtailment of others. The Royal Navy gave the first public demonstration of a new 
% emergency arrester gear, and Martin-Baker demonstrated their latest rocket-assisted pilot ejector, 
RFACE-T10-AIR DETERRENT—WITH (RIGHT) A DE HAVILLAND BLUE STREAK. which shot a dummy up 350 ft. from the runway, and then brought him down by parachute. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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DARESAY that 
I am_ woolly- 
minded, but I find 
that a garden re- 
quires so much 
immediate atten- 
tion, I mean 
attention to what 
is happening in it 
or needs doing in 
it now, at once, that seizing the right moment for 
planning ahead is impossible. I mean, one should 
think of autumn in the spring, whereas the only 
time of year I can ever think of the garden next 
autumn is this autumn. A diary helps, but only if 
you remember to read it; on the whole I have 
decided that it is best to think of each garden 
season a whole year ahead and by noting what I 
have, or have not, in flower now, arrange to do 
better a year hence 














Two shrubs which flower throughout the 
summer, but also well into the autumn, are the 
shrubby potentillas and the shrubby St. John’s 
Worts. I have written before about the potentillas, 
but not, I think, about the hyperi- 
cums. Although Hypericum calyci- 
num, the Rose of Sharon, is a useful 
plant for completely covering dry 
banks and suppressing all weeds 
beneath it, I have never had much 
affection for it; it seems always to 
be in some rather tatty intermediate 
stage and even at its best there is 
an institutional look about it. But 
several of the other species are not 
only among the best tempered of 
shrubs, they are nevertheless of dis- 
tinguished as well as beautiful habit 
and appearance. On the whole the 
most spectacular of the genus for 
flowers throughout the summer but 
also well into September and October, 
is H. patulum var. ‘‘ Hidcote.’’ It 
should be planted with its ultimate 
dimensions in mind: it will attain 
7 ft. in height, sometimes more; and 
it will cover 4 square yards of surface 
(6 ft. by 6 ft.). It makes a dense 
shapely bush of strong wood and it 
is very floriferous, flowering in flushes 
but with always some flowers opening 
in between times. The flowers are 
large, about 2} ins. in diameter, 
saucer-shaped, and of a very rich, 
golden yellow. I do not know why 
nurserymen give its flowering season 
as July/August, for, at least with us, it goes on 
much longer; and so it did in Kent 

The hypericum hybrid called ‘‘ Rowallane ”’ 
is, | think, a prolificum This, unlike ‘‘ Hidcote,”’ 
should be pruned. It is true that, if it is left alone, 
it will make a shrub as large as “‘ Hidcote ”’; but 
for the purpose of a large, permanent, ‘‘ natural ”’ 
bush, the latter is better. ‘‘ Rowallane”’ is not 
as hardy and it should, perhaps, be confined to the 
more sheltered parts of the garden. Plant it where 
it will be convenient to have it flowering at a height 
of 4 or 5 ft., not more, that is don’t put it behind 
some fairly tall shrub under the impression that 
the hypericum will ultimately look over the top. 
In March, cut the plant to the base. It will then 
throw up very strong, out-curving shoots and 
these, in September and early October, will be 
well-covered with 3-in. golden saucer flowers, the 
colour of the richest gold autumn-flowering gorse. 
In ‘‘ Hidcote ”’ the reddish anthers give a liveliness 
to the flowers which I have never noticed in 
“‘ Rowallane,”” nevertheless both are admirable 
plants. 


“THE MOST SPECTACULAR OF THE GENUS FOR FLOWERS”: 
“ HIDCOTE,” WHICH HAS FLOWERS ABOUT 2} INS. IN DIAMETER. 


SOME AUTUMN FLOWERS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


A hypericum for the front of a border of 
shrubs or shrubbery, since it rarely exceeds 3 ft 
in height, is moserianum. It begins to flower in 
July and is commonly still flowering well in 
September. The large, saucer-shaped flowers, not 
quite such a brilliant colour as the above, nor 
quite so “ polished,”’ but still very handsome, 
are further embellished by the prominent pink 
stamens. Allow this shrub about 1 square yard 
of surface. There are many more in the nursery 
lists but only one within my own experience: 
H. elatum var. “‘ Elstead.”’ This species comes 
from the Canary Islands and it is doubtfully hardy 
in cold gardens, but [ think the variety is hardier; 
it is also slightly smaller than the type, not 
exceeding 4 ft. It is a shapely bush, with down 
curving branches, and in mild winters it is more 
or less evergreen. It flowers well into October in 


some places, although most gardeners would say 
that it is over by the end of August; however, its 





small, terminal yellow flowers are not its only 
beauty, since they are succeeded by rather large, 
pear-shaped fruits which being bright scarlet are 
very decorative. A mature shrub of this variety 
will ultimately cover rather more than a square 
yard of surface 


Of the groundlings in flower in September, 
the gentians and the cyclamens provide my own 
favourites. I have written so much about 
Cyclamen neapolitanum that I have hardly the 
face to write more; yet I must, for this lovely little 
plant has again proved its quality. We have it 
here in two places which could hardly differ more 
thoroughly; in a south-facing, overgrown stone 
bank which receives sun all day long; and in a 
rather dark part of the garden under trees. It does 
equally well in both places. The cyclamens began 
to flower this year in early August, and day after 
day they painted the bank and the ground under 
the trees more densely with their colour. The 
whites are quite definitely earlier than the pinks 
and deep-pinks; the flowering season is a full three 
months and the flowers are succeeded by the 


HYPERICUM PATULUM, VAR. 
( Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 
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beautiful marbled 
foliage. 1 propose 
to collect as much 
seed as I can find 
this year, for we 
want this plant 
wheiever we can 
find room for it. I 
find that you have 
to be rather alert 
to get any seed; it vanishes, because as the seed 
pods mature their stems coil up until the pods are 
deep down at the base of the plant. 














Gentiana sino-ornata is not difficult provided 
your soil is completely free from lime; it will not 
stand even a trace of it. It is doing very well here 
in a loose, gritty soil which has been sufficiently 
enriched with leaf-mould and rotted grass cuttings 
to hold water. A good way to establish it seems 
to be to buy, in spring, or beg if you can, a clump 
of it, which will appear to be one plant; but if you 
tease the long, tough roots apart, you will find 
that it is a number of separate plants, that is, 
there is no crown at which all the roots and stems 
are joined. These single little plants, 
set about 4 ins. apart over the area 
to be covered, will, in suitable con 
ditions and after a year or two, 
thicken up into large clumps of their 
own. The flowers, borne upright on 
the short, upturned, repent stalks 
are deep blue, about 2 ins. long, 
shading to a paler blue at the base 
of the trumpets. If your garden, 
while not being actually chalky or 
on soluble limestone, does have a 
trace of lime in the soil, do not even 
attempt G. sino-ornata but do try 
G. farreri. This, like sino-ornata, 
flowers in September and October, 
the foliage is even more delicate, but 
the flowers are Cambridge instead of 
Oxford blue. I have found it slightly 
harder to establish than sino-ornata, 
but it is worth a lot of trouble. | 
have yet to plant the finest of the 
autumn-flowering gentians, but I am 
doing so this year: G. x “‘ Inverleith”’ 
was bred in the Edinburgh Botanical 
Gardens; it flowers in August and 
September, carries a great many 
enormous trumpet flowers of clear, 
almost translucent -blue, but will 
stand no lime at all 


1 am not very well up in the 
latest varieties of Crocus speciosus, which flowers, 
and whose varieties flower, in September and 
October. These crocuses should be naturalised in 
the sort of places where the shade of a specimen 
tree has made the grass thin and poor or com- 
pletely killed it. The most beautiful known to 
me is a variant, I believe, of the variety albus: 
the flowers are white veined purple. Two blue- 
flowered named varieties are “ Cassiope”’ and 
“ Pollux.” There are several other species of 
autumn-flowering crocus which I propose to plant 
here, but I shall say nothing about them until 
I have grown them myself 


The “ Autumn Crocus” is not a crocus but 
a colchicum. There are numerous species but the 
varieties of Meadow Saffron are as good as any, 
varying from white through a true pink to a deep 
lilac. C. atropurpureum should be planted with 
them, to carry the colour range to magenta. All 
colchicums should be planted in grass or some 
other ground covering green, for they flower with- 
out leaves and look rather silly sticking up out 
of naked earth. 
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VISITORS TO FARNBOROUGH: SERVICE CHIEFS, POLITICIANS, DESIGNERS. 





A DISTINGUISHED NIGERIAN VISITOR: OBA SAMUEL 
AKISANYA, A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF CHIEFS, 
WESTERN REGION 


AIR MARSHAL SIR KENNETH CROSS, AIR OFFICER 
C.-IN<., BOMBER COMMAND (LEFT), WITH LIEUT.- 
GENERAL O. BULL, C.-IN-C., NORWEGIAN AIR FORCE. 


WATCHING THE FARNBOROUGH DISPLAY IN COMFORT: JAPAN’S CHIEF OF AIR STAFF, GENERAL 
M. GENDA (CENTRE), WITH JAPANESE SERVICE OFFICERS, COLONEL T. HASHIMOTO (RIGHT) AND 
CAPTAIN Y. TAKAHASHI (LEFT). 


Every year Farnborough attracts visitors from all over the world. This year 
the delegation from the Soviet Union included the two leading designers, 
Mr. Ilyushin and Mr. Antonov. From Poland came the managing director 
of the Polish airline, Lot, and the Minister of Communications; and a report 
appeared in the Press that the company was considering operating the Vickers 
VC 10 long-range jet airliner which has already been ordered by B.O.A.C. 
and Ghana Airways. On September 5 it was also announced that R.A.F. 









INSPECTING A THUNDERBIRD GUIDED MISSILE: GENERAL M. GENDA, JAPAN'S 
CHIEF OF AIR STAFF (UNIFORMED), WITH SIR ROY DOBSON (LEFT). 
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OTHER VISITORS: MAJOR-GENERAL H. 0. MEHRE 
LEFT), NORWAY; AIR MARSHAL A. KHAN, PAKI- 
STAN (CENTRE); AND AIR MARSHAL SIR HECTOR 
McGREGOR, C.-IN-C., R.A.F. FIGHTER COMMAND 


A DISTINGUISHED BRITISH VISITOR TO THE FARN- 
BOROUGH AIR SHOW: EARL MOUNTBATTEN OF 
BURMA (LEFT), CHIEF OF U.K. DEFENCE STAFF. 


THREE SOVIET VISITORS: THE EMINENT AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS, MR. ILYUSHIN (LEFT) AND MR. 
ANTONOV (CENTRE), WITH MR. LESCHENKO, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN OF THE STATE COMMITTEE 
OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY. 


Transport Command were to be equipped with five of these aircraft. Speaking 
at the annual Farnborough dinner on September 7, Mr. H. G. Nelson, Presi- 
dent of the S.B.A.C., announced that a design study of a Mach 2 supersonic 
airliner had been put in hand. Afterwards the Minister of Aviation, Mr. 
Thorneycroft, said that the design was being made by the British Aircraft 
Corporation. On the same day it was revealed that the Beagle group seemed 
likely to receive orders for light aircraft totalling about {1 million. 
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“ ONIONS,” BY HUI FOOK MING OF HONG KONG. THERE ARE 44 HONG KONG EXHIBITORS. A MOMENT IN TIME CAUGHT: “LANDING,” BY DR. J. SZABO, OF HUNGARY. 
AT THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY : STRIKING STUDIES OF ATMOSPHERE, COMPOSITION AND ACTION. 


The 52nd annual exhibition of the London Salon of Photography opened | 2700 entries—and on this page and the next we reproduce five striking 
at the R.W.S. Galleries, 26-27, Conduit Street, W.1, on September 9, and | examples chosen from among the exhibits. The stated aim of the London 


remains open daily (except Sundays) from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. until October 7. Salon is “‘ to exhibit only that class of work in pictorial photography in which 
Some 300 works from forty different countries have been accepted from over | there is distinct evidence of personal artistic feeling and execution.” 
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(Above.) 

“ REMMAILLEUSES" (NET- 
MENDERS), BY ERNEST 
BRULE OF FRANCE—A 
STUDY IN SUBTLE RHYTHMS 
OF A SOFT MATERIAL, A 
SHARP CONTRAST WITH 

THE LOWER PICTURE. 


N the current exhibi- 
tion of the London 
Salon of Photography 
at the R.W.S. Galleries 
-from which the 
photographs on this 
page are taken—there 
is a special display of 
colour photography 
which provides some 
exciting evidence of 
the distinct possibili- 
ties in this new field. 
And it is claimed for 
them that “ while some 
of the works are based 
on traditional themes, 
the vast majority dis- 
play a much more 
exciting approach to 
the possible use of 
form and colour and 
many of the abstract 
works cannot help but 
stimulate the visitor.’’ 
It is perhaps remark- 
able that out of 113 
exhibitors from forty 
countries no fewer than 
forty-four should come 
from Hong Kong. 


(Right.) 

“ RHYTHM IN BAMBOO,” BY 

H. S. LAW OF HONG KONG— 

IN WHICH A RELATIVELY 

RIGID MATERIAL FALLS 

INTO A REPEATED RIGID 
PATTERN. 
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AT THE LONDON SALON: VISUAL RHYTHMS IN CONTRASTED PHOTOGRAPHS FROM WEST AND EAST. 











| is odd how the more absurd heresies continue 

to flourish. This is a phenomenon which has 
exasperated theologians since the 
beginning of time. But whereas in that abstruse 
world there is presumably some room for 
manceuvre, there is no possible excuse for anyone 
holding fast to the various kinds of old wives’ 
tales still told in the antique trade concerning 
several well-loved objects which have been long 
familiar to collectors; as, for instance, the yarn that 
a certain type oi English library chair on which 
one sat astride resting one’s arms on the back 
was made expressly for the judges at a cockfight, 
or that the 13th-century Islamic glass beaker 
known in song and story as ‘‘ The Luck of Eden- 
hall ’’ really had magical properties 


no doubt 


If that glass either break og fall 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall 


was a couplet invented by an ingenious historian 
of Durham, William Hutchinson, who felt that his 
public, about the year 1794, would appreciate a 
little romance 


Another heresy which I thought had been 
blown sky-high at least fifty or sixty years ago 
concerns the type of export porcelain of the 18th 
century illustrated here. It was 
once thought to have been made 
at Lowestoft, on the evidence 
apparently of a Chinese por- 
celain tea-pot in the Schreiber 
collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. On this Robert 
Allen, a painter employed in 
the Lowestoft factory, had added 
the words “ Allen Lowestoft ”’ 
thus innocently starting the 
story on its rounds. I have 
just been informed that dealers, 
even in these latter days, are 
sometimes in a difficulty with 
old-fashioned American clients 
who still cling nostalgically to 
the Lowestoft legend, and who 
like to believe that they are 
buying “ Oriental Lowestoft ”’ 
and not just these great services 
made in China and painted 
there expressly on orders from 
Europe 

Needless to add that 
Lowestoft, working from 1757 
until 1813, produced many 
charming and delightful things 

chiefly for local consumption 

but nothing like this. Orders 
from England for armorial 
services—services for dinner, tea 
and coffee—began to reach Canton in quantity 
about the year 1700 and continued throughout the 
18th century. Pieces made for Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Italian families have survived from 
much earlier, and it is on record that in 1673 
Louis XIV was the owner of a service of 695 pieces 
and that a further 1058 pieces were on order. 
It would seem that Continental countries were 
ahead of us. The Chinese naturally would have 
engravings as their models, and were occasionally, 
and amusingly, literal; small blame to them, for 
they could not be expected to read English. 
Hence the famous story of the splendid service 
on every piece of which, under the arms, is the 
inscription carefully copied from the original 
design sent out to Canton, ‘‘ These are the Arms of 
myself and my wife.” The British Museum 
possesses a bill of lading for the services made for 
Charles Peers in 1731 and two of the plates; 
one of them is decorated in underglaze blue 
with a pheasant on a rock amid flowering plants, 
with the family crest on the border; the other a 
plate enamelled with the arms in the centre and 
the crest above amid panels of flowers. 


One of the services consisted of 524 pieces— 
the price 228 taels, which was roughly £76. It 
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sounds wonderfully cheap, but there was, if not 
early in the century, certainly later, a heavy 
import duty. In 1803 a proposal to reduce the 


import duty by £59 8s. 6d. per cent. to £50 per cent. 
brought a protest from the potters of Staffordshire, 
but by that time, partly owing to the duty, partly 


FIG. 1. A GRACEFULLY-SHAPED DISH WITH THE ARMS OF THE 
ARCHER FAMILY: MADE IN CHINA, CH’IEN LUNG PERIOD, 
c. 1750-1770. (NEWMAN AND NEWMAN.) 





FIG. 2. A BOTTLE AND DISH OF A FEW YEARS LATER, c. 1780: MADE IN CHINA FOR LUDEWIG CHRISTIAN 


PRINZ ZU STOLLBERG. (NEWMAN AND NEWMAN.) 


CHINESE SCOTSMEN: ANOTHER CH’IEN LUNG PIECE 
MADE FOR THE BRITISH MARKET, c. 1745, AND OBVIOUSLY 
COPIED FROM A BRITISH DESIGN. (NEWMAN AND NEWMAN.) 


FIG. 3. 


because Worcester was having a great success with 
its armorial services, this particular branch of the 
Chinese export trade with England dwindled to a 
mere trickle. Fig. 1 here is an exceptionally 
gracefully-shaped dish, painted in colours with 
sprays of flowers and foliage from a service made 
for the Archer family soon after the mid-century 
Fig. 2, a bottle and a dish of a few years later 
from a service made for the Prince of Stollberg 
Fig. 3, the plate of the two Highlanders with the 
exceptionally charming little panels in the border 
two of them landscapes, two birds on flowering 
branches—belong presumably to a different cate 
gory altogether, not personal things like a service 
painted with family arms, but, though 
obviously copied from a British design, manu 
factured for general trade. That seems to be one 
reasonable explanation, though it is, I suppose, 
just possible that some enthusiastic Scot, maybe 
after the ‘45 disaster, might have ordered a whole 
service 


, 
ones 


Another possibility is that a few of these 
plates were made to the order of a Scottish 
trader or ship’s captain and brought back as 


souvenirs of the long voyage without ever finding 
their way into the shops. Is there any significance 
in one small detail ? The flag carried by the piper 
is the St. George's, not the St. Andrew’s cross 
was this flag used by Prince Charles Edward on 
the march to Preston ? If so, this would date the 
plate to a year or so after ‘45 and would render 
it acceptable both to Jacobites and their opponents, 
reminding the former of a gallant failure, the latter 
of a triumph 


In any case, the trade in 
export porcelain included several 
subjects of topical interest. In 
the British Museum one can see 
mugs and panel bowls painted 
after engravings of Prince 
Charles Edward, of the Duke of 
Cumberland and of John Wilkes, 
with appropriate sentiments 
inscribed beneath each, and 
bowls with views of the ‘‘ hongs”’ 
by the river at Canton (that is, 
the warehouses of the European 
traders) still turn up occasion 
ally on the London market 
Dutch skippers, while their ships 
were held up waiting for cargo 
for the return voyage, were 
particularly fond of having 
pictures of their vessels painted 
on plates with a suitable in 
scription 


Another kind of export ware 
is that which was imported 
mainly into Holland in the 
white and there decorated 
The result is a hybrid product 
which I find difficult to admire, 
and note with pleasure the 
remark of the Paris dealer Gersaint who, in his 
catalogue of 1747 (quoted by R. Soames Jenyns 
and the late Margaret Jourdain in their book 
on Chinese Export Art), describes two bottles 
in which figures, animals and other ornaments 
“have been painted in Holland as is done there 
often very mal 4 propos on pieces of fine, white 
porcelain.”’ Gilding lilies obviously demands great 
skill and exceptional sensitivity; however, we 
must not boast—in the 19th century we were 
in the habit of seizing upon pieces of contemporary 
Chinese blue and white (admittedly not fine things, 
but honest and inoffensive) and smothering them 
in atrocious greens, pinks and yellows ! 


While, as I have noted previously, we were 
slow in patronising the Chinese potters for services 
painted with armorials, we were not so far behind 
others in appreciating the ornamental porcelain 
which by the end of the 17th century was reaching 
Europe in quantity. The first English collector 
was William III’s consort Queen Mary. After her 
death John Evelyn visited Kensington Palace and 
notes in his Diary for April 23, 1696, not only 
the paintings, a pretty private library, and “ the 
gardens very delicious,” but also “ a great collection 
of porcelain.”’ 
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|= city of Venice has this 
summer done honour to one 
of its most distinguished, but 
little - known painters Carlo 
Crivelli (c.1435- c.1497): little 
known, that is, outside Great 
Britain, for the National Gallery 
in London happens to be par- 
ticularly rich in Crivelli’s work. 
The exhibition, which is at the 
Doge’s Palace until October 10, 
consists of eighty paintings, of 
which forty are confidently 
ascribed to Crivelli himself, and 
the remainder to his contem- 
poraries and [Continued below. 


(Right.) 

“THE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH 
SAINTS": PART OF A LARGE POLYP- 
TYCH BY CARLO CRIVELLI. (26 by 53} ins.) 
(Cattedrale di S$. Emidio, Ascoli Piceno.) 


“THE MADONNA NURSING THE CHILD SUR- 
ROUNDED BY CHERUBS.” (668 by 83) ins.) 
(Museo Parrocchiale, Corridonia [Macerata).) 


“$. FRANCIS": ONE OF THE WORKS 
FROM OUTSIDE ITALY. (70 by 21} ins.) 
(Musée des Beaux Arts, Brussels.) 
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“ THE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS ": PART OF ANOTHER OF THE POLYPTYCHS FOR WHICH HE 
WAS FAMOUS. (41§ by 17§ ins.) (Chiesa di S. Silvestro, Massa Fermana.) 


Continued.| followers working in the same manner. In a sense, Crivelli belongs to 

an earlier century. Trained in the circle of the elder Bellini, he nevertheless con- 

tinued to work in the conventional polyptych style at a time while in other cities of 

Italy the Renaissance was in full flood. Yet his work was far from being an 

anachronism. The present exhibition goes far to show that the fame he seems to 
have enjoyed during his lifetime was thoroughly justified. 


“ST. MARY MAGDALENE”: A 
MANNERED WORK. (58} by 194 ins.) 
(Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


“THE MADONNA ENTHRONED, AND CHILD”: A DETAIL 
FROM ONE OF CRIVELLI’S MOST SENSITIVE WORKS. 
(Whole ; 70} by 25§ ins.) (Musée des Beaux Arts, Brussels.) 


“LAMENT OVER THE DEAD CHRIST”: FROM THE SAME POLYPTYCH OF WHICH 
THE DETAIL AT THE TOP OF THE PAGE IS THE CENTRAL PART. (24 by 25% ins.) 
(Cattedrale di S. Emilio, Ascoli Piceno.) 
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T is odd how the more absurd heresies continue 


to flourish. This is a phenomenon which has 
no doubt exasperated theologians since the 
beginning of time. But whereas in that abstruse 
world there is presumably some room for 
manceuvre, there is no possible excuse for anyone 
holding fast to the various kinds of old wives’ 
tales still told in the antique trade concerning 
several well-loved objects which have been long 
familiar to collectors; as, for instance, the yarn that 
a certain type of English library chair on which 
one sat astride resting one’s arms on the back 
was made expressly for the judges at a cockfight, 
or that the 13th-century Islamic glass beaker 
known in song and story as “‘ The Luck of Eden- 
hall ” really had magical properties 


If that glass either break og fall 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall 


was a couplet invented by an ingenious historian 
of Durham, William Hutchinson, who felt that his 
public, about the year 1794, would appreciate a 
little romance. 


Another heresy which I thought had been 
blown sky-high at least fifty or sixty years ago 
concerns the type of export porcelain of the 18th 
century illustrated here. It was 
once thought to have been made 
at Lowestoft, on the evidence 
apparently of a Chinese por- 
celain tea-pot in the Schreiber 
collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. On this Robert 
Allen, a painter employed in 
the Lowestoft factory, had added 
the words “ Allen Lowestoft ”’ 
thus innocently starting the 
story on its rounds. I have 
just been informed that dealers, 
even in these latter days, are 
sometimes in a difficulty with 
old-fashioned American clients 
who still cling nostalgically to 
the Lowestoft legend, and who 
like to believe that they are 
buying ‘‘ Oriental Lowestoft ”’ 
and not just these great services 
made in China and painted 
there expressly on orders from 


Europe 


Needless to add that 
Lowestoft, working from 1757 
until 1813, produced many 
charming and delightful things 

chiefly for local consumption 

but nothing like this. Orders 
from England for armorial 
services—services for dinner, tea 
and coffee—began to reach Canton in quantity 
about the year 1700 and continued throughout the 
18th century. Pieces made for Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Italian families have survived from 
much earlier, and it is on record that in 1673 
Louis XIV was the owner of a service of 695 pieces 
and that a further 1058 pieces were on order. 
It would seem that Continental countries were 
ahead of us. The Chinese naturally would have 
engravings as their models, and were occasionally, 
and amusingly, literal; small blame to them, for 
they could not be expected to read English. 
Hence the famous story of the splendid service 
on every piece of which, under the arms, is the 
inscription carefully copied from the original 
design sent out to Canton, ‘‘ These are the Arms of 
myself and my wife.” The British Museum 
possesses a bill of lading for the services made for 
Charles Peers in 1731 and two of the plates; 
one of them is decorated in underglaze blue 
with a pheasant on a rock amid flowering plants, 
with the family crest on the border; the other a 
plate enamelled with the arms in the centre and 
the crest above amid panels of flowers. 


One of the services consisted of 524 pieces— 
the price 228 taels, which was roughly £76. It 
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sounds wonderfully cheap, but there was, if not 
early in the century, certainly later, a heavy 
import duty. In 1803 a proposal to reduce the 
import duty by £59 8s. 6d. per cent. to £50 per cent. 
brought a protest from the potters of Staffordshire, 
but by that time, partly owing to the duty, partly 





FIG.1. A GRACEFULLY-SHAPED DISH WITH THE ARMS OF THE 
ARCHER FAMILY: MADE IN CHINA, CH’IEN LUNG PERIOD, 
c. 1750-1770. (NEWMAN AND NEWMAN.) 





FIG. 2. A BOTTLE AND DISH OF A FEW YEARS LATER, c. 1780: MADE IN CHINA FOR LUDEWIG CHRISTIAN 


PRINZ ZU STOLLBERG. (NEWMAN AND NEWMAN.) 





FIG. 3. CHINESE SCOTSMEN: ANOTHER CH’IEN LUNG PIECE 
MADE FOR THE BRITISH MARKET, c. 1745, AND OBVIOUSLY 
COPIED FROM A BRITISH DESIGN. (NEWMAN AND NEWMAN.) 


because Worcester was having a great success with 
its armorial services, this particular branch of the 
Chinese export trade with England dwindled to a 
mere trickle. Fig. 1 here is an exceptionally 
gracefully-shaped dish, painted in colours with 
sprays of flowers and foliage from a service made 
for the Archer family soon after the mid-century 
Fig. 2, a bottle and a dish of a few years later 
from a service made for the Prince of Stollberg 
Fig. 3, the plate of the two Highlanders with the 
exceptionally charming little panels in the border 
two of them landscapes, two birds on flowering 
branches—belong presumably to a different cate 
gory altogether, not personal things like a service 
painted with one’s family arms, but, though 
obviously copied from a British design, manu- 
factured for general trade. That seems to be one 
reasonable explanation, though it is, | suppose, 
just possible that some enthusiastic Scot, maybe 
after the '45 disaster, might have ordered a whole 
service 


Another possibility is that a few of these 
plates were made to the order of a Scottish 
trader or ship’s captain and brought back as 
souvenirs of the long voyage without ever finding 
their way into the shops. Is there any significance 
in one small detail ? The flag carried by the piper 
is the St. George's, not the St. Andrew’s cross; 
was this flag used by Prince Charles Edward on 
the march to Preston ? If so, this would date the 
plate to a year or so after '45 and would render 
it acceptable both to Jacobites and their opponents, 
reminding the former of a gallant failure, the latter 
of a triumph 


In any case, the trade in 
export porcelain included several 
subjects of topical interest. In 
the British Museum one can see 
mugs and panel bowls painted 
after engravings of Prince 
Charles Edward, of the Duke of 
Cumberland and of John Wilkes, 
with appropriate sentiments 
inscribed beneath each, and 
bowls with views of the “‘ hongs”’ 
by the river at Canton (that is, 
the warehouses of the European 
traders) still turn up occasion 
ally on the London market 
Dutch skippers, while their ships 
were held up waiting for cargo 
for the return voyage, were 
particularly fond of having 
pictures of their vessels painted 
on plates with a suitable in 
scription 


Another kind of export ware 
is that which was imported 
mainly into Holland in the 
white and there decorated 
The result is a hybrid product 
which I find difficult to admire, 
and note with pleasure the 
remark of the Paris dealer Gersaint who, in his 
catalogue of 1747 (quoted by R. Soames Jenyns 
and the late Margaret Jourdain in their book 
on Chinese Export Art), describes two bottles 
in which figures, animals and other ornaments 
“have been painted in Holland as is done there 
often very mal 4 propos on pieces of fine, white 
porcelain.’ Gilding lilies obviously demands great 
skill and exceptional sensitivity; however, we 
must not boast—in the roth century we were 
in the habit of seizing upon pieces of contemporary 
Chinese blue and white (admittedly not fine things, 
but honest and inoffensive) and smothering them 
in atrocious greens, pinks and yellows ! 


While, as I have noted previously, we were 
slow in patronising the Chinese potters for services 
painted with armorials, we were not so far behind 
others in appreciating the ornamental porcelain 
which by the end of the 17th century was reaching 
Europe in quantity. The first English collector 
was William III’s consort Queen Mary. After her 
death John Evelyn visited Kensington Palace and 
notes in his Diary for April 23, 1696, not only 
the paintings, a pretty private library, and “ the 
gardens very delicious,” but also “ a great collection 
of porcelain.’’ 
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|= city of Venice has this 

summer done honour to one 
of its most distinguished, but 
little - known painters Carlo 
Crivelli (c.1435- c.1497): little 
known, that is, outside Great 
Britain, for the National Gallery 
in London happens to be par- 
ticularly rich in Crivelli’s work. 
The exhibition, which is at the 
Doge’s Palace until October 10, 
consists of eighty paintings, of 
which forty are confidently 
ascribed to Crivelli himself, and 
the remainder to his contem- 
poraries and _ [Continued below. 


(Right.) 

“THE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH 
SAINTS”: PART OF A LARGE POLYP- 
TYCH BY CARLO CRIVELLI. (26 by 53} ins.) 
(Cattedrale di S$. Emidio, Ascoli Piceno.) 


“THE MADONNA NURSING THE CHILD SUR- “S$. FRANCIS”: ONE OF THE WORKS “ST. MARY MAGDALENE”: A “THE MADONNA ENTHRONED, AND CHILD”: A DETAIL 
ROUNDED BY CHERUBS.” (6 by 338; ins.) FROM OUTSIDE ITALY. (70} by 21} ins.) MANNERED WORK. (58j by 19} ins.) FROM ONE OF CRIVELLI’S MOST SENSITIVE WORKS. 
(Museo Parrocchiale, Corridonia [(Macerata).) (Musée des Beaux Arts, Brussels.) (Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) (Whole ; 70} by 25§ ins.) (Musée des Beaux Arts, Brussels.) 
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“ THE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS": PART OF ANOTHER OF THE POLYPTYCHS FOR WHICH HE 
WAS FAMOUS. (41§ by 17 ims.) (Chiesa di S. Silvestro, Massa Fermana.) 


Continued.) followers working in the same manner. In a sense, Crivelli belongs to 
an earlier century. Trained in the circle of the elder Bellini, he nevertheless con- 
tinued to work in the conventional polyptych style at a time while in other cities of 
Italy the Renaissance was in full flood. Yet his work was far from being an 
anachronism. The present exhibition goes far to show that the fame he seems to 

have enjoyed during his lifetime was thoroughly justified. (Cattedrale di $. Emilio, Ascoli Piceno.) 


“LAMENT OVER THE DEAD CHRIST”: FROM THE SAME POLYPTYCH OF WHICH 
THE DETAIL AT THE TOP OF THE PAGE IS THE CENTRAL PART. (24 by 25% ins.) 
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A NEW WORLD OF SOUND-WAVES AND ECHOES. 


6 le manner in which bats find their way about 
in the dark and hunt their food has now 
become a familiar story. The method itself is 
simple in the extreme, the bat continually squeak- 
ing and listening for the echoes reflected back. The 
first researches to reveal this were begun in 1938 
and the results, not made known generally until 
after the war had ended, although they repre- 
sented a big advance in knowledge, raised more 
questions than they answered. During the fifteen 
years that have intervened endeavours to answer 
these have taken us along two paths. One has 
revealed that the bat’s echo-location, so simple in 
principle, takes a great deal of explaining in terms 
of actual usage. The other shows that large 
numbers of other animals use some form of echo- 
location. Together, these mean that the original 
discovery was a first step to opening up a wide 
field of knowledge previously unsuspected. 

So far as bats are concerned it is now recog- 
nised that three main 
types of echo-location 
are used. The first 
objects for study were 
the small insectivorous 
bats of North America. 
Donald R. Griffin and 
Robert Galambos 
showed, just over 
twenty years ago, that 
they emitted squeaks 
of ultrasonic frequency 
and were guided by 
the echoes of these re- 
flected back from solid 
objects. 

In practice, it is 
found that the smaller 
bats detect obstacles at 
a distance of just over 
6 ft. At the speed at 
which they are flying 
this gives a very short 
interval of time in which 
to complete the sound- 
picture of the obstacle, 
so the frequency-rate of 
the sound emitted is 
stepped up rapidly from 
the first detection of 
the obstacle to the 
moment it is reached. 

The sounds given 
out by a bat in this pro- 
cess of obstacle detec- 
tion are above the range 
of human hearing, 
which means they are 
in excess of 30,000 
cycles per second. Were 
we able to hear them 
we should find that the 
squeaks rose rapidly in 
a high crescendo as the 
bat drew near to an ob- 
ject and dropped again 
after it had passed it. 

Echo-location is not, however, primarily a 
means of avoiding obstacles. Merely to find its way 
about a bat could fly at slow speeds or could crawl 
about, detecting and avoiding obstacles in its path 
by touch. Its food being insects, however, it must 
fly to overtake them, and because many small in- 
sects must be caught and swallowed to make a meal 
it must fly fast. This brings a need not only for a 
high efficiency in co-ordination between the voice 
(in sounds given out) and the ear (in receiving back 
echoes), but a need also for rapid and effective dis- 
crimination to interpret the echoes received back. 

The actual discrimination must take place in 
the last inch or less of the bat’s approach. You 
may throw a pebble into the air and a bat will 
swoop at it. The fact that it is a moving object 
tells the bat it is something to be investigated, 
so it flies towards it. Only at the last moment, 
almost as its mouth is about to touch the pebble, 
does the bat recognise the pebble as inedible and 
sheer away from it. A beetle of the same size 
thrown into the air will be pursued in the same way 
except that it will be seized and eaten. 

The sound-waves given out and the echoes 
received back build for the bat a sound-picture of 


echo-location. The 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


its environment out of which it must select those 
sounds of interest to it. It must discriminate 
objects to be avoided and objects to be seized. 
Since the latter are often mosquitoes or midges, of 
very small size, the echoes from them will be faint, 
and the bat must be able to pick these out from 
among the many louder echoes being received back. 

A bat has been known to catch 175 mosquitoes 
in 15 minutes, an average of one every 6 seconds. 
These figures, more than anything else, help us 
to visualise the high efficiency not only of the 
anatomical means used in echo-location . but 
of the powers of discrimination used in distin- 
guishing the very small prey from its varied 
surroundings, as, for example, when hunting 
among foliage. 

To achieve the same end by sight we need to 
scan the foliage. Scanning is also part of the use 





A FACE THAT BAFFLED SCIENCE: THE PROFILE OF A HORSESHOE BAT. 


It is only within the last twenty years that scientists have understood how a bat flies in the dark without crashing into things, 
for its eye is too small for a night-hunter using sight to detect its prey. In fact, at about the same time as radar was being 
discovered, scientists found that bats had anticipated their invention, and were using rather the same system—known as 
flaps of skin shown here, the “ nose-leaves,” have given the horseshoe bat its name, and are in reality 
complicated folds used for directional scanning of the bat’s surroundings, for detecting dangers and for finding food. 


Photograph by Jane Burton. 


of echo-location, and this is best illustrated by 
the behaviour of the second group, the horseshoe 
bats, and others bearing flaps of skin on the face 
known as nose-leaves. Their methods differ some- 
what from those of the little brown bat—the 
pipistrelle and others lacking nose-leaves. 

At about the time Griffin and Galambos in the 
United States were working on their bats, Franz P. 
Moehres was discovering, in Germany, the use of 
echo-location by horseshoe bats. Instead of de- 
livering regularly-repeated squeaks through the 
open mouth, horseshoe bats squeak through their 
nostrils, keeping the mouth closed, and their 
squeaks are made at longer intervals. Each squeak 
has an explosive quality, being made up of a 
variety of frequencies, and the assumption is that 
this gives more information about the surroundings 
within the compass of one squeak. A more 
important difference is that the nose-leaves, con- 
sisting of two concentric rosettes of skin around the 
nostrils and mouth, roughly resembling a horse- 
shoe, are directional. They concentrate the 
squeaks into a narrow beam which can be swept 
back and forth to scan the surroundings. The 
edges of the horseshoe can also be raised and 


lowered, and appear to serve as a gauge of 
distance. 

The third group includes fruit-eating bats. 
Their diet is mainly fruit, but insects are some- 
times picked off leaves. Although their food is 
mainly stationary and there seems little urgent 
need of a special echo-location apparatus, they 
also use sounds, made by clicking with the tongue 
Even the vampire bats, small American bats that 
feed on large warm-blooded animals, making a 
cut in their skin with their sharp teeth and lapping 
the blood, use such sounds, which are so low that 
they are difficult to detect with even the most 
sensitive apparatus. 

One obvious lesson from the later researches 
on bats is that an echo-location apparatus may 
take a variety of forms even within a group of 
very closely-related animals. Another is that 
echo-location may be used even where the behaviour 
would not lead one to suspect it was needed, and 
where the sounds them- 
selves are difficult to 
detect. From these as 
starting points it would 
be a reasonable assump- 
tion that animals other 
than bats might be 
using similar methods. 

Already, even before 
the work of Griffin and 
Galambos became 
generally known, men 
were inventing similar 
devices for depth- 
finders at sea. Blind 
persons were using the 
echoes from their own 
footsteps, or from tap- 
ping with a stick, in 
crude but not wholly 
unsatisfactory attempts 
to guide themselves 
among solid obstacles. 

Once the idea had 
been established for 
animals, and suitable 
machines invented by 
which to test and detect 
this use of sound-waves, 
it soon became apparent 
that echo-location was 
anything but exclusive 
to bats. The cave- 
dwelling, nocturnal oil- 
birds of South America 
were found to be using 
the voice for the same 
purpose. The swiftlets 
of South-East Asia, also 
cave-dwellers, do like- 
wise. 

Porpoises and dol- 
phins are kept informed 
of the depth of water 
under them, or of ob- 
stacles in their path, by 
their calls echoing back. 
They also hunt fish and other prey with pre- 
cision, relying on the echoes. Some small 
rodents give out ultrasonic sounds, other small 
mammals are suspected of doing so. Many fishes, 
although lacking vocal chords, make sounds and 
we can but suspect that these may be serving, at 
the least, as depth-finders. Even such things as 
whirligig beetles, themselves making no sounds so 
far as we know, are sensitive to water waves and 
use the knowledge gained from them to orientate 
themselves into the most favourable positions in 
the water and to keep away from situations of 
disadvantage. 

We, to whom sight means so much, have 
suddenly stumbled upon a new world of sense 
perceptions, one we cannot appreciate or under- 
stand except through the medium of special 
scientific equipment. It is easy to understand 
how animals can escape being seen by being 
coloured to match their surroundings. This 
raises an interesting question. Will later genera- 
tions of scientists find that other animals bear 
devices for baffling enemies using echo-location, 
as aeroplanes during the war tried devices for 
baffling radar beams ? 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE TRADES 
UNION CONGRESS GENERAL 
COUNCIL: MISS ANNE GODWIN. 
Miss Anne Godwin was elected 
Chairman of the Trades Union 


T 


PERSONALITIES OF 


HE 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE WEEK: PEOPLE 
EYE. 


LONDON 


EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC 


ae 


She is General Secretary of the 
Clerical and Administrative 
Workers’ Union. She succeeded 
Mr. Ted Hill as Chairman for 
this annual! appointment. 


A FAMOUS ARCHITECT: THE LATE 

MR. E. SAARINEN. 
Mr. Eero Saarinen, who was 
chiefly known in this country 
as the architect of the new 
American Embassy in London, 
died at the University of Michi- 
gan Medical Centre on Septem- 
ber 1, at the age of fifty-one. 
He designed many buildings for 


American ind 


Bectiecundiel ie. 


GAOLED FOR “SPYING”: MR. 
MARVIN MAKINEN. 
Mr. Marvin Makinen, a twenty- 
three-year-old American tourist 
in Russia, was sentenced to eight 
years’ imprisonment by a Soviet 
military court in Kiev on 
Sestumiber 5 on charges of "eine 
on military objectives. t 
was said to be his voice confess- 
ing was broadcast by Moscow 


WARTIME MINISTER OF THE 
NETHERLANDS: THE LATE DR. 
P. S. GERBRANDY. 

Dr. P. S. Gerbrandy, ex Prime 
Minister of the Netherlands 
Government in London during 
World War II, died at The 
Hague on September 7 at the 
age of seventy-six. He was a 
barrister until 1930 and member 
of the Government of Friesland, 
and in 1939 Minister of Justice. 


ome ne 


KILLED BY BRAZILIAN INDIANS: THE LATE MR. RICHARD 
AMAZON TRIBUTARIES. 
Mr. Richard Mason, twenty-six, a i 


MASON, EXPLORER OF THE 


enna ennenneeneneenceecemngnenel i 





EDITOR OF THE NEW 
STRAND; MISS NONI JABAVU. 
Miss Noni Jabavu, the South 
African author, broadcaster, 
lecturer and critic, is to be 

of the New Strand 
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FORMER PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA: 


Mr. 


Charles D. B. King, 


—— 


THE LATE 


MR. CHARLES D. B. KING. 


President of 


Liberia from 1920 to 1930, died on Sept. 4 
at the age of eighty-six. He was also the 
Ambassador to Washington, where he was 
sometimes known as ‘‘the elder states- 
man "’ of Liberia. Amongst various positions 


in the 


Liberian Government, 


ansantens.tinaensnteadlh and Secretary 0 of State. 





_ Verina Horsnell recently won the British Girls’ 

——— at ave by winning five games 
pp ° who is eighteen, won the 
Southern Counties in 1958 and 
the Southern Ladies’ Championship i in 1961. 


Thirteen 


errari driven b 
ritish Cooper. 





he was 


naseoummoneenenerenenvenane nth 


NEWS 


AND 


TARY GOVERNOR OF METZ: 
GENERAL JACQUES MASSU, FOR- 
MERLY COMMANDER IN ALGIERS. 


serve General de Gaulle as 


a seen military governor of Metz. He 


CHAIRMAN AND SECRETARY: THE 
LATE SIR HERBERT BRITTAIN, 
K.C.B., K.B.E. 

Sir Herbert Brittain, chairman 
of the Iron and Steel Holding 
and Realisation Agency and 
formerly Second Secretary in the 
Treasury, died in a London 
hospital on September 6 at the 
age of sixty-seven. He worked 
very successfully in the Treasury 
for nearly forty years. 


KILLED WHILE DRIVING IN THE ITALIAN GRAND PRIX: 
THE LATE WOLFGANG VON TRIPS. 
spectators were killed and twenty injured on 
ber 10 at the Monza track near Milan when a 
Wolfgang von Trips collided with a 


err von Trips died almost immediately. 


e had been leading in the drivers’ world championship. 


race was won by Phil Hill, von Trips’ team- 
mate, in a Ferrari. Another picture aggease on page 4 441. 


——— ae 


MISS VERINA HORSNELL. 


Girls 


championship eight times 
between 1893 and 1925. He 


} was formerly commander of the 
: Algiers Army Corps and it is 
| stated that General Massu was 
} largely responsible for the return 
| to power of General de Gaulle in 
} 1958. He had retired in 1960. 
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E NEW MASTER OF MARL- 
BOROUGH: MR. J. C. DANCY. 
John Christopher Dancy, 
has been headmaster of 
cing College since 1953, has 
appointed Master of Marl- 
ough College. Mr. Dancy, 
0 was educated at Winchester 
d New College, Oxford, was 
Assistant Master at Win- 
chester from 1948 to 1953. 


LETTE 


ELECTED MASTER CUTLER: 

MR. GERARD YOUNG. 

Mr. Gerard Y 

elected the 326th Master 

and he is the first Roman 

Catholic to hold this post. Each 

Master Cutler, who is regarded 

as the kkesman of Sheffield’s 

steel industry chooses a theme 

for his year of office and Mr. 

Young’s is the Common Market. 


ppoin' 
the Royal Radar Establish- 
ment at Malvern in succes- 
sion to Mr. W. J. Richards. 
Dr. Macfarlane, who is —. 
five, has been 
tor of the National Physical 
Laboratory since his appoint- 
ment to the post in 1960. 
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DEALING WITH RIOTS AND REFUGEES: THE U.N. FORCES IN KATANGA. 





DUCKING AS KATANGAN YOUTHS STONED THEIR OPEN VEHICLE: U.N. TROOPS INVOLVED A NUMBER OF YOUTHS BEING MARCHED UNDER AN ESCORT OF KATANGA GENDARMES IN 
IN VIOLENT RIOTS IN ELISABETHVILLE ON SEPTEMBER 6 ELISABETHVILLE ON SEPTEMBER §. ONE BOY IS HOLDING STONES. (Radic Photograph.) 


MR. MOISE TSHOMBE, THE SELF-STYLED PRESIDENT OF KATANGA, REVIEWING TROOPS SWEDISH U.N. TROOPS KEEPING GUARD AS KASAI REFUGEES POUR INTO THE U.N. CAMP 
DURING HIS VISIT TO THE MINING TOWN OF KOLWEZI ON SEPTEMBER 2. AT ELISABETHVILLE. MEN AND WOMEN ARE IN SEPARATE COLUMNS 


= . Te ™ 


SOME OF THE PRISONERS WHO ESCAPED FROM THE KATANGA GOVERNMENT'S BIGGEST PRISON AT 
KASAPAH AFTER THEY HAD SOUGHT U.N. PROTECTION. 
The dissension between President Tshombe of Katanga and the United Nations took 
a new turn on September 10 when the Katanga gendarmerie arrested M. Michael 
Tombelaine, deputy to Mr. O’Brien, the United Nations chief representative in 
Katanga. The arrest came after a Press conference at which President Tshombe 
claimed to know of a plot by the central Congo Government to invade Katanga with 
the connivance of the United Nations. As a reply to M. Tombelaine’s arrest, the 
United Nations ordered all European officers in the Katanga security forces to leave 
the country within forty-eight hours. Mr. O’Brien denied all reports of the invasion 
and M. Tombelaine was released. Here on this page we show earlier incidents in 
BALUBA TRIBESMEN SQUATTING IN A ROW AS THEY WAIT TO REGISTER AT THE Katanga when streams of Baluba and Kasai refugees, terrified by reports of an 
U.N. CAMP WHICH IS RUM BY SWEDISH TROOPS OF THE U.N. FORCES impending massacre by the Katanga gendarmerie, had poured into the United Nations 
camps outside Elisabethville which are maintained by Swedish troops. 
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ANNIVERSARIES AND NOTABLE OCCASIONS; AND A LADDER THAT ROLLS UP. 


ROLL AWAY YOuR ‘ 


DA- 


GORCH FOCK, THE FEDERAL GERMAN NAVY'S SAIL TRAINING SHIP—IN THE POOL OF LONDON, THE LADDER WHICH CAN BE ROLLED UP: THE “LADDA-ROLL” SEEN ROLLED UP 
THE FIRST POST-WAR VISIT TO LONDON OF A GERMAN NAVAL VESSEL. OR EXTENDED (RIGHT) OR USED AS A TRESTLE. 
This 1870-ton barque, with a sail area of 21,140 square feet, had on board 180 German naval This ingenious development was exhibited at the International Handicrafts and 
cadets, training as officers for the West German Navy. She was commissioned two years ago Do-It-Yourself Exhibition. The rolled-up ladder has a 2 ft. diameter while the 
and is commanded by Captain Erhardt. rigid ladder is 12 ft. 6 ins. high. 


TWO MILES OUT FROM CALAIS: THE BEGINNING OF A GALLANT ATTEMPT TO CROSS THE CHANNEL CELEBRATING THE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE FIRST BRITISH AERIAL POST: A HELI- 


IN A VOLKSWAGEN FITTED WITH A PROPELLER. COPTER TAKING SPECIAL MAIL FROM HENDON TO WINDSOR. 
Very rough weather, it is believed, was all that defeated this attempt, and when it was aban- On tember 9 this helicopter carried 42,000 envelopes and 7000 postcards all bearing 
doned after about four hours, the car, after having been towed for a while, sank. It was B.E.A. 11d. airmail stamps in addition to normal postage stamps. The guest 
fitted with a Schnorkel exhaust and sealed petrol tanks. of honour at the jubilee dinner was Viscount Samuel, P.M.G. in 1911. 


A DEMONSTRATION AGAINST DEMONSTRATORS: A YOUNG MAN IN PEMBROKE TEARS DOWN BROUGHT TO LONDON FOR THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN EXHIBITION: AIRCRAFT BEING PREPARED 

AN “ ANTI-GERMAN" BANNER CARRIED BY THE “ ANTI-GERMAN ” PROCESSION. IN RICHMOND TERRACE, OUTSIDE THE AIR MINISTRY. 
On September 9 about 3000 le arrived in Pembroke to demonstrate against the This year's Battle of Britain Exhibition, on the twenty-first anniversary of the victory, 
training of German troops at in. They marched to the camp with banners, opened on September 9 at the Air Ministry building, Whitehall. A highlight was a 
but there were many local counter-demonstrations, eggs, fruit and tomatoes being thrown. reconstruction of a Fighter Sector Operations Room. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 

















M* luscious Italian title could hardly be less 

appropriate—since I have been attending 
film festivals, at both Venice and Edinburgh, where 
amorous or erotic obsession is just about the 
rarest attribute of the kind of films which are 
chosen for display at these staid orgies. But the 
title must stay for reasons which shall be given. 


In Venice—the Festival is celebrated in the 
Palazzo del Cinema on that island which we 
always, somewhat incorrectly, call ‘“‘ The Lido ”’ 
—the obsession appeared to be chiefly with hatred 
and cruelty. A Japanese film called “‘ Yojimbo: 
or The Bodyguard "’ was a savage exercise on the 
futility of war made by the greatest of all Japanese 
film-directors, Akira Kurosawa, and with its 
leading part performed by the greatest of all 
Japanese film-actors, Toshiro Mifune. (The work 
of both is well known to us here in “‘ Rashomon ” 
and “‘ The Seven Samurai” and the still-current 
“* Hidden Fortress.”) Two villages are hopelessly 
at war with each other and both try to employ 
this ferocious mercenary soldier, the leading 
character, who is a swordsman of unexampled 
ferocity. Neither village can really afford the 
high price he demands for his help. The film is 
clearly meant for a satire on the stupidity of war, 
but the actor, Mr. Mifune, who was present for the 
European premiére at Venice, rightly protested 
at the Italian critics for declaring it to be just a 
Japanese idea of an American “‘ Western ’’—a 
kind of response to the American film, “‘ The 
Magnificent Seven,’’ which was, in its turn, an 
American rejoinder to “‘ The Seven Samurai.” 


Another ferocious offering at Venice was a film 
called “‘ Samson "’ (made by the Polish director, 
Wajda) which gave us the wretched life-story of a 
clever schoolboy who was the subject of Jew- 
baiting when in college, and who had to secure 
asylum eventually in the Warsaw Ghetto. 


A shade brighter was another Japanese film 
called “‘ Happiness of Us Alone,”’ though it must 
be allowed that this began with the bombing of 
Hiroshima. Thereafter it gave us the sad but 
optimistic history of a beautiful young woman 
(Hideko Takamine) who was made a deaf-mute by 
that disaster. She chose to marry a man similarly 





DIRECTED BY AKIRA KUROSAWA, A SCENE FROM THE JAPANESE FILM “ YOJIMBO” FROM THE 
VENICE FESTIVAL. ON THE RIGHT IS TOSHIRO MIFUNE. 


afflicted (Keiju Kobayashi), and the two lead an 
idyllically happy life in the circumstances, though 
there comes a time when they worry whether or 
not their baby son may inherit their deafness and 
dumbness. All is well. He is normal, 


OSSESSIONE AMOROSA. 
By ALAN DENT. 


In Venice, too, and again in Edinburgh, I was 
shown an over-ambitious cartoon-film, ‘“‘ Of Stars 
and Men ”’—American and made by John and 
Faith Hubley—which sets out in just over an hour 
to give us the facts of astronomy, biology, and 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





have a quality of handsome likableness in all she does 
The film began its successful career on August 17 
at the Square Theatre.” 


geology, as demonstrated to an infant wearing a 
paper crown. John Hubley was for some time a 
right-hand man to Walt Di , and this film 
certainly shows the influence of “ Fantasia "’ and 





has the same virtue of using none but absolute 
music well played—Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 


and Gabrieli, amongst others. But it really 
does try to do far too much. Witness the 
statement made by the original author, Harlow 
Shapley: “‘ This was written to tell in simple 
language what man is and where he is in 
the universe of atoms, protoplasm, stars and 
galaxies. We study the basic entities that 
make up the universe, s , time, matter 
and energy.” That is all that is attempted— 
nothing more (if there is anything more). The 
plain and simple truth is that this digest of 
the Universe is indigestible—though it has its 
occasional Disneyesque felicities. We read again: 
“‘A small group of six artists completed the 
film, using super-imposure, optical diffusion, 
reticulation, etc., in order to free the animation 
medium of its old restrictive methods."" But the 
*‘animation medium,” it seems to me, remains 
unfreed. 


Far and away the best of a not very bright lot 
of documentaries sent to Edinburgh was the French 
or Belgian “ Volcano,”’ a roaring and dazzling film 
about its declared subject, made by a volcanologist 
of superb daring, ingenuity, and sheer physical 
bravery, M. Haroun Tazieff. This explorer, with 
a team of five, takes us to volcanoes (active, 
dormant, and extinct) in Italy and Kenya, Java 
and Chile, Japan and Mexico, the Azores, the 
Philippines, and San Salvador. To be fair to the 
Edinburgh Festival it was promised films by both 
Italy and Turkey, which never arrived. Inter- 
national promises, it seems, are broken in the 
celluloid world as well as in that still wider sphere 
which a Hollywood film-star’s mother once 
described as ‘‘ the non-celluloid world.” 


The only regulation feature-film which I saw 
before leaving London for those somewhat un- 
rewarding and unexhilarating and unfestal Festi- 
vals was ‘Goodbye Again,” a fairly faithful 
adaptation of Frangoise Sagan's novelette called 
“* Aimez-vous Brahms.”’ Aimez-vous Ingrid Berg- 
man (with Yves Montand and Anthony Perkins 
thrown in)? Very well then, you will like this 
film, since it happens in Paris, and especially those 
parts of it where every one is immensely rich and 





A DOMESTIC SCENE FROM THE JAPANESE FILM “ HAPPINESS OF US ALONE” WHICH WAS 
DIRECTED BY ZENZO MATSUYAMA. 


free from inconvenient moral scruples. Miss 
Bergman confesses in the course of the film to 
being forty years old, and the marvellous mixture 
of poise, good cheer, urbanity, resignation, 

optimism, and charm which she brings 





though he eventually reaches a 

in his boyhood—it is fortunately only 
temporary—when he is unworthily a 
little ashamed of his parents. The playing 
of this boy and of his grandmother 
is extraordinarily natural and 

like that of the jemate themselves. This 
film, despite the horror of its beginning and 
the faint morbidity of its theme, has a 
tenderness at the heart of it which gives it 
great appeal; and it will probably be 
appreciated in this country when and if 
it comes here. 





Released, 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ THE HOODLUM PRIEST” (United Artists. Generally Released, August 21).— 
A violent but well-told story about delinquency concluding with 
appeal against the death-sentence. 

“THE ALAMO” (United Artists. Generally Released, August 28).—A 
breathtakingly spacious and colourful Western. 
“ VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA” (20th-Century Fox. Generally film, 
28).—Walter Pidgeon goes to unprecedented depths in a 
submarine (with Joan Fontaine as an incredible partner) and comes to the 
surface again to behold the end of the world. 


an eloquent 


lady-filmgoers who have been forty for 
years and years. 


Incidentally, my luscious Italian 
title is the one bestowed in Italy upon that 
very much less admirable and enjoyable 
“By Love Possessed,” which 
is now showing in Venice—the city 
itself, not The Lido—at a cinema 
which, believe it or not, is called The 
Giorgione. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 115: A NIGHTMARE? 
































WHAT THE KIND RIDER DOES FOR HER HORSE: A FLY-DISTRACTOR AND SUNSHADE MADE OF RAFFIA. 


If Bellerophon had provided Pegasus with a raffia fly-distractor like this one, | off the mare’s face but also protect her from the sun when she is grazing. 
his winged mount would never have been stung by that gad-fly and he would This may make things easier for Mateano but any passer-by, seeing this 
never have been thrown to his death. However, it is a little difficult to supply | monstrous face with no features but one vast matted beard, might well be 
remedies so long after the event and Miss Penelope Neve of Chislehurst, Kent, | forgiven if he thought that some childish dream or terror had come alive at 
has devoted her attentions to making the life of her six-year-old bay mare, | last and was advancing on him with nameless purposes in the bright sunlight 
Mateano, happier in summer. These strands of raffia not only keep the flies | -—even though all the horse wanted was a carrot. 
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ING JOHN’S was the “ trouble- 

some reign,” and Shakespeare’s 
chronicle, many critics hold, is a troublesome 
play. I have seldom found it to be so in perform- 
ance, though I am prepared to believe that it is 
as much of an acquired taste as, say, saffron cake 
to the inhabitants of the remote loch-side village 
in Perthshire where I am writing this. Edinburgh 
Festival audiences seemed to acquire the taste 
surely and swiftly. I am persuaded that when 
“King John ”’ reaches the Old Vic, within a few 
days of this article, it will be a revival very 
different in some respects from that on the plat- 
form-stage of the Assembly Hall of the Church of 
Scotland. 


Assembly Hall productions, we know, can be 
pictorially exciting. They can have great anima- 
tion and variety; ban- 
ners swirl; processions 
troop down every aisle. 
But even Tyrone 
Guthrie, who first made 
a temporary theatre of 
the Assembly Hall, 
failed to cope with some 
of its problems. ‘‘ Mask- 
ing,”’ for example: very 
likely a baron, or a 
Cardinal, or a man-at- 
arms, will be standing 
on or by the edge of the 
platform and obstruct 
ing our view. (It is, on 
the whole, as difficult to 
see through a baron as 
through Sam Weller’s 
pair of stairs and a deal 
door.) Then there is the 
difficulty of hearing. 
Earnestly, directors try 
to keep their actors on 
the move, circling the 
Assembly Hall stage, 
but while the music 
goes round and round 
we are certain to lose 
some of it. It can 
exasperate, especially if 
we know a play well, to 
hear a much-prized 
speech being delivered 
to roughly the compass- 
point of Inverness while 
we are sitting help- 
lessly, at Berwick-on- 
Tweed. 


TROUBLESOME REIGN. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


often subtly considered in the present revival; 
we note them in the magnificent scene before 
Angiers. There we have the pull-devil-pull-baker 
conflict while Pandulph, who has said practically 
everything in the long speech that ends “ In 
despair die under their black weight,” stands 
silent, except for one line, and watches the mental 
struggle before him: a struggle that ends when the 
King of France—Robert Eddison marks properly 
the desperation of his resolve—utters the fateful 
‘“‘ England, I will fall from thee."” Here I am 


certain that, at the Vic, we shall realise more 
amply how Jane Downs can deal with the luckless 
Blanch of Spain (“* There where my fortune lives, 
there my life dies ’’). She is an authoritative young 
actress who, at that moment in Edinburgh, 
happened to be far away from me on a distant 
rim of the stage. 














mother-queen . . 
and strife.” 


. stirring him to blood 


The Constance, “‘ crying Constance,”’ is Maxine 
Audley: emotionally true if, in retrospect, small 
in scale. She can touch us with the lament for 
Arthur in which we hear the voice of Shakespeare's 
own domestic sorrow. The Arthurian legend itself 
has Michael Goodliffe (Hubert) and Hugh Janes 
(the Prince) to cope with it sincerely, though I 
hold that the scene needs a more intimate atmo- 
sphere: here is something else that should go 
better at the Vic. (We did not really need that 
preliminary ladder-work.) 


So, finally, to the performance of the 
night and the completion of Paul Daneman’s 
Edinburgh double: 
Ceeur-de-Lion’s son, 
the bastard Faulcon- 
bridge. Mr. Daneman, 
whom we have long 
recognised as a potential 
leading actor, is here 
firmly in the lead. He 
has lucidity, force, 
humour, and a most 
expressive countenance: 
the eyes discourse. I 
have said before of 
Faulconbridge—and 
this performance 
prompts me to repeat it 
—that though the man 
may speak from the 
early years of the 13th 
century, his mood is 
that of the 1590's: he 
could have sailed with 
Drake. Whatever the 
time of the play, his 
heart is in the morning 
England new from the 
defeat of Spain (we 
seize on the phrase 
about that “ armado of 
convicted sail’’). It is 
a mark of Mr. Dane- 
man’s command that 
he can speak the ulti- 
mate brag without be- 
coming, as the monk 
in a current play is 
termed, ‘‘ excessive.” 


Now we _ welcome 


A SCENE FROM THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL PRODUCTION OF SHAKESPEARE’S “ KING JOHN,” WHICH WILL OPEN AT THE OLD VIC the ‘‘troublesome 


For all that, an 
Assembly Hall produc- 
tion must inevitably 
have its special exhilaration. (Michael Benthall, 
as I described last week, succeeded with Marlowe’s 
‘“ Faustus.’”’) If now, for a moment, I linger on a 
few of the irritations of a platform-stage, it is 
because Peter Potter, who directed ‘‘ King John,” 
had a work less fitted to the platform than some of 
the other Shakespearian plays we have known upon 
it. It will be far easier at the Vic where I think that 
Walter Hudd, in particular, will gain by the change. 
He is the arrogant casuist, Cardinal Pandulph, a 
man who seems to be moulded from icy silver. 
Mr. Hudd is a master of the unrelenting attitude, 
the cold silence. But he cannot dominate as he 
should at moments when some of us can observe 
only his rose-flushed robe, with glimpses of a 
profile like the stern hillside I can see now far off 
across the loch. 


I will not insist further upon the difficulties of 
the production. I mention them only because 
“ King John” cannot be judged rightly 


LONDON, ON OCTOBER 2. PHILIP FAULCONBRIDGE, BASTARD SON OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION (PAUL DANEMAN), RECEIVES THE 
FAVOUR OF KING JOHN (MAURICE DENHAM) AND QUEEN ELINOR (ROSALIND ATKINSON). 


I missed very little of the stresses and strains 
of John himself and of Constance. We do not 
think of Maurice Denham as a classical actor. 
This performance encourages me to believe that 
he will be a very good one. He is unafraid to act, 
and John is written for an unflinching, full-size 
performance. Rufous and resolute, not altogether 
with the “ princelie heart,” but certainly with 
glints of an impatient, sardonic humour, Mr. 
Denham had the size and sweep for the Assembly 
Hall; I shall be eager to know how he decides to 
modulate for the Old Vic. In appearance a Bad 
King, if ever there was one, he is straight from 
that other historical work, Little Arthur’s—the 
enchanting record in which long ago, and many 
hundreds of miles from Ben Vorlich, I first read 
of the troublesome reign. Mr. Denham expresses 
the man’s affection for his mother, though the 
revival could make more, I think, of the fact that 
Elinor is John’s prop, evil inspiration, “ the 


reign "’ to the Vic. I can 
add simply that Water- 
loo Road will greet with 
affection its veteran Robert Atkins, returned 
after nearly forty years (‘Now these her 
princes are come home again’’); that the 
barons are free of the alarming “ stewpan”’ 
helmets; and that I still wait to hear one 
superb small-part speech uttered as it should 
be. The lines are a fantastic challenge to a 
young actor: 


Tis strange that death should sing. 
I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death, 
And from the organ-pipe of frailty sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 


I had promised to speak of some of the “ fringe”’ 
productions at Edinburgh: two of these, ‘‘ The 
Wood Demon,” which was of importance and is 
about to be done elsewhere, and “ Late Night 
Final,” a revue in the ‘“ Beyond the Fringe ”’ 

manner, I can mention next week. 





in these circumstances, and because the 
acting, as I know very well, must develop 
upon the stage of the Old Vic. The 
chronicle is, of course, absorbing. George 
Rylands has said of it, finely, that it is a 
sculptural play “‘ constructed out of metal 
rather than fashioned from material to 
fall in coloured folds. It is a matter of 
strains and stresses, not of shading and 
hue.” These strains and stresses are 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ AUGUST FOR THE PEOPLE " (Royal Court).—Rex Harrison in a play by 
Nigel Dennis. (September 12.) 
“ THE TAMING OF THE SHREW ” (Aldwych).—Last year’s Stratford produc- 
tion, now with Vanessa Redgrave as Katharina. (September 13.) 
“ DOCTOR FAUSTUS” (Old Vic).—Paul Daneman as Faustus in Marlowe's 
play staged by Michael Benthall. (September 14.) 


Let me note that in London, by the 
time this appears, the 1960 Stratford 
production of “‘ The Taming of the Shrew ”’ 
(now with Vanessa Redgrave as Kate— 
something I hope to review later) will 
have gone into the Aldwych repertory. 
Jobn Osborne’s “‘ Luther,” which I have 
already reviewed, will have moved to 
the Pheenix: another kind of troublesome 


reign. 
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IPHIGENIE (RITA GORR) THOAS, KING OF THE 
TELLS THE PRIESTESSES SCYTHIANS (LOUIS 
OF DIANA THAT SHE HAS QUILICO), DEMANDING 
DREAMED OF A _ MiIS- A HUMAN SACRIFICE 
FORTUNE TO HER FAMILY. TO STOP A THREAT 


' 
4 
” 
; 


er ters . CPR ie a bs =e ree Ee Pree 
IPHIGENIE HEARS THE GODDESS DIANA PARDON HER BROTHER THOAS, THE SCYTHIAN KING (LOUIS QUILICO). THIS IS ORESTE (ROBERT MASSARD) AND THE FURIES. I PHICENIE 


ORESTE FOR THE MURDER OF THEIR MOTHER: THE TURNING THE FIRST PRODUCTION OF THE OPERA AT COVENT EN TAURIDE WAS TO OPEN THE LONDON SEASON AT COVENT 
POINT OF THE OPERA IN ACT IV. GARDEN FOR OVER 100 YEARS. GARDEN ON SEPTEMBER 14. 


THE PRIESTESSES PREPARING ORESTE (ROBERT MASSARD) FOR SACRIFICE. THIS BROTHER AND SISTER FINALLY REUNITED: ORESTE AND IPHIGENIE REJOICING AFTER THE 
PRODUCTION WAS FIRST SEEN AT THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. DEATH OF THOAS AND THE PARDON OF THE GODDESS. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN GLUCK OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN: IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE, A SETTING OF GREAT POWER. 


Although it has generally been regarded as Gluck’s finest work, Iphigénie | opera is the Crimea where Iphigénie, the daughter of Agamemnon, has become 
en Tauride has not been seen at Covent Garden during the past hundred | a priestess of Diana. She knows nothing of her father’s and mother’s violent 
years. This production, which was first seen at the Edinburgh Festival this | deaths nor of the fate of her brother, Oreste, who is pursued by the Furies for 
year, was to open the London season at Covent Garden on September 14. The | the murder of Clytemnestra. His reunion with his sister and subsequent 
opera, which was first produced in Paris in 1779, is based on Euripides’ play | pardon from the Goddess make up the action of the opera. The production 
and is a sequel to Gluck’s setting of Iphigénie en Aulide. The scene of the ‘ at Covent Garden is by Goran Gentele and Carl Toms is the designer. 


Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated London News" by Houston Rogers. 
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S it really true that the young people 
of the United States are as unpleasant 

as they are so often depicted to be by 
their own novelists ? I am not referring 
to the real delinquents or to the kind 
of juvenile gangsters one finds in ‘* West 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


bang out of key with the rest of it. (One 
of the characters is a psychiatrist, but that 
is, in the circumstances, more forgiveable.) 

Nor was I much impressed with Gerard 
Fairlie’s PLEASE Kitt My Cousin, which 
seemed to me to collect in 256 shortish 








Side Story,”’ but to the ordinary boys 

and girls from middle-class (though I suppose 
that, when thinking of our conscientiously demo- 
cratic friends, one should say “ middle-income- 
bracket ’’) homes, of school and university age. 
(The last-named expressions are British, for I find 
myself becoming much confused by the American 
use of the word “ school.’’) Granted that goody- 
goody children are unlikely to find their way into 
any modern novel, whatever the writer’s nationa- 
lity, and granted that Britain has little to boast 
about when it comes to delinquency, actual and 
fictional, I still believe that there is something 
quite special about the unpleasantness of American 
teenagers. 

The girls are, if anything, worse than the boys 
—and here, perhaps, we may begin to find a 
possible explanation. Can it not be that both 
boys and girls are spoilt by their parents, while 
the girls come in for a large extra dollop of spoiling 
by the boys? At an age when they should still 
be twisting their arms or pulling their hair, 
American boys are already waiting around for 
girls whom they have “ dated,” bearing propitia- 
tory gifts of flowers and chocolate. No wonder 
the latter all become unbearable little hussies by 
the time they are ten or eleven. 

Just such a one contributes largely to the plot 
of Edward Stephens’s excellent novel, ONE MorE 
SUMMER. In addition to being a hussy, Gwendolyn 
Searle is a cold and cruel minx, who leads poor 
young Philip on until he is nearly beside himself, 
and then denies him her favours. Not an un- 
common situation, you may say, but it is 
uncommonly well treated in this book. The 
married woman who “ rescues ”’ Philip from this 
entanglement by initiating him into sex in a half- 
motherly way is made credible and sympathetic, 
when she might have been as sticky with sentiment 
as a treacle-tart. (I happened on this particular 
simile by accident, but I leave it deliberately !) 
The American small-town background is well 
done, and so are Philip’s developing relations with 
the other characters, especially with his mother. 
[ cannot quite explain how Mr. Stephens has 
managed to transmute his somewhat leaden 
theme into something oddly like gold, but so he 
has, and his readers are the richer for it. 

Whenever a first-novelist appears, a little bell 
rings in the reviewer’s mind, and out pops the 
word “‘ promise.””’ This very rarely means exactly 
what it says. All too often, it indicates that the 
reviewer thought the work quite dreadful, but 
is too polite to say so. Sometimes it covers an 
uneasy feeling that early gaucherie might lead to 
excellence later on, and he does not want to mark 
himself out as lacking prescience. So, though as 
liable to temptation as any of my colleagues, I will 
not say that Laura Del-Rivo has promise. Indeed, 
in THE FuRNISHED Room she has promised rather 
more than she can yet perform. It is surely 
better to make something pleasing out of a bad 
theme, like Mr. Stephens, than to evolve a highly 
original plot, like Miss Del-Rivo, and then not 
quite to succeed in grappling with it. She has 
taken the world of bed-sitters and near-beatniks— 
purposeless, bored, drunk, broke and promiscuous 
—and attempted to turn it upside down. Her 
central character, Joe Beckett, has reached almost 
the last stages of aimlessness when he finds himself 
shocked into life by committing murder. This is 
where Miss Del-Rivo’s technique deserts her, for 
her readers ought to feel much the same shock 
as that which galvanises Beckett. Unfortunately, 
they do not feel it. Still, the idea itself is good and 
original, and—(all right, then !) Miss Del-Rivo has 
‘* promise ”’! 

I can hardly wait for John Cheever’s next 
novel. He has made such a terrific success of 
Some PEopLeE, PLaces AND THINGS THAT WILL 
Not APPEAR IN My Next Nove that the residue 
should be superlative. If this is the chaff, what 
can the wheat be like ? Mr. Cheever has got rid of 
the pretty girl at the Princeton-Dartmouth rugby 
game, all parts for Marlon Brando, all scornful 
descriptions of American landscapes, all explicit 
descriptions of sexual commerce—" for how,’’ he 
writes, ‘“‘can we describe the most exalted ex- 
perience of our physical lives as if—jack, wrench, 
hubcap, and nuts—we were describing the changing 
of a flat tire ? ’’—all lushes, all homosexuals, and 
all romantic tushery. He has also got out of his 
system, in the other chapters of this book, a 
lowboy, a corpse-disposal story, a duchess, a boy 
in Kome, and the Wrysons. ‘ Goodbye,”’ he 
cries, “ to the mortal boredom of distributing a 
skinny chicken to a family of seven and all the 
other rites of the hill towns.”’ 1 read Mr. Cheever’s 


book at 3 a.m., unable to sleep and ruminating 
sadly on the many complexities of life. He made 
me roar with happy laughter, and liberated what- 
ever it is that the psychiatrists say should be 
liberated. (I am sorry, by the way, that no 
psychiatrist figures in this book—though, if one 






CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 

2 HE ninth Chess Festival at Eastbourne attracted 

to its Open Championship the record number 

of 58 entries, of whom 55 duly put in an appearance. 

The inevitably wide range of playing standards 

produced, as usual, some catastrophic games. Here 

are three. Extended comment would be pusil- 

lanimous. Just enjoy them, in the spirit that some 
people used to enjoy executions ! 


SICILIAN DEFENCE. 
G. F. P. Gui- G. F. P. GuiL- 


Morrisu LAUME Morrisu LAUME 
White Black While Black 
1. P-K4 P-QB4 10. B-Q2 B-QS5 
2. N-KB3 n QBs 11. Castles (K) Q-Q3 
3. P-Q4 Px 12. P-KN3 
4.NxP P-KN3 13. P-KR3 -K4 
5.N-QB3 B-N2 14. B-R6 BxP 
6. B- N-B3 15.BxR R-B! 
7. B-QB4 Castles 16. B-N3 B-NS 
8.NxN ra 17. N-R4 Q-R4 
@ 9.Q-K2 N 
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White 
Now White’s queen is lost, wherever he might 
move it. 
18.QxB NxQ Black wins 
SICILIAN DEFENCE. 
A. O’KELLY J. G. A. O’Keiiy J. G. 


WAV 


las 


SS peGatway CoLtins peEGALWAy COLLINS 
= White Black White Black 
S 1.P-K4 P-QB4 4. N-B3 P-K3 

= 2.N-KB3 N- 5.NxN PxN 

~@ 3.P-KS N-Q4 6. P-Q4 . N-B3 


Black adopts an ultra-modern variation, much 
analysed recently on the Continent, but he fails to 
back up his book knowledge with practical soundness. 


7. B-Q3 P. 9. R-KI N x QP?? 
8. Castles eas 10. P x P dis ch e 


AZ wed 
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White 


NEE EEN EEN EEE NEN NN 


Black had obviously intended 10. . . . N-K3 
in answer to this, but now sees that it would cost 
hen Ble queen 600 yun ape Dew 5). 

And if 1o....B-K3, then rr. NxXN, PXN., 
12. B-QN sch. Resions. 
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appears in his next, I have fatally misjudged 
Mr. Cheever.) 

I was not quite so much amused as many 
other reviewers have been by Christine Brooke- 
Rose’s THe MippLemENn—not, I hasten to add, 
because of my connection with the world of public 
relations which she satirises. There is much that 
is devastatingly true in the picture drawn by 
Miss Brooke-Rose. The trouble is that she over- 
draws it or, rather, won't stop drawing it—just as 
she works out the involutions and convolutions of 
flat-purchase to the last possible decimal. Also 
the volcanic eruption at the end of the book is 


pages an almost record number of mistakes 
for a thriller: a plot which is outrageously uncon 
vincing ; an investigator with irritating mannerisms 
(Bulldog Drummond gone secondary modern) ; an 
ill-thought-out dénouement. Moreover, I cannot 
commend Mr. Fairlie for dragging himself into 
the plot of one of his own novels, 

Gideon of the Yard, on the other hand, seems 
to me to be the almost perfect investigator of 
crime. I like, too, Mr. Marric’s habit of making 
him deal with several crimes at once, the strands 
tangling and crossing here and there, all leading 
to different conclusions, and with Gideon's private 
life neither omitted nor made purely dull, formal or 
foolishly eccentric. (For what idiocies have not 
Sherlock Holmes’s violin and cocaine been respon- 
sible!) The latest book in this series, GIDEON's 
Fire, takes arson as its major theme and is just 
as good as its predecessors. 

Non-fiction has been almost crowded out this 
week, but I have little of major interest to share 
with you. A political biography of M. Spaak by 
J. H. Huizinga, Mr. Evrore, pays far too little 
attention to the last ten years. Spaak’s part in 
organising resistance to King Leopold’s return 
after a majority in Belgium had voted for it is 
somewhat oddly justified. It is obvious that the 
author is trying to do justice to the cause of 
the King, but his subject is Spaak. Surely that 
subject has been attempted too early. 

A centenary account of BEAUMONT is very 
much better done by Peter Levi, S.J., than by 
most of those selected so to honour their old 
schools. I read with consternation that Queen 
Victoria was nearly defeated in her amiable 
intention to obtain an extra holiday for the boys 
by the intractability of the Prefect of Studies ! 

Dr. Margarete Bieber’s THe History OF THE 
GREEK AND RoMAN THEATER can only be described 
as monumental. It is fully illustrated, mostly from 
vases, statues, masks, and photographs of such 
theatres (I prefer the English spelling) as remain 
It is, of course, richly informative, but the author's 
presentation is more than readable. 

There really does not seem to be room for 
many more books about the Polynesians, and I 
was confirmed in this view by reading Jorgen 
Rosendal’s THe Happy Lacoons. There is 
nothing in the least wrong with this book, but 
there is nothing particularly new about it either. 
We all now know about the Polynesians’ carefree 
happiness of temperament and their freest of free 
love. Those who want to read about it all over 
again may with confidence place themselves in the 
capable hands of Mr. Rosendal. 

It would be difficult, one would have thought, 
to go wrong when writing about SzA TRAGEDIES, 
but that is just what Edward Rowe Snow has done. 
His choice of disasters is exclusively American, 
and many of them were new to me, but Mr. 
Snow’s style is too flat and stilted to make much 
of his material. Even the blurb-writer has fatally 
caught this accent: ‘‘ Sometimes the raging of 
nature demands its human tribute. 

With respect to the authors, J. W. H. Beynon 
and Alex Fisher, THz Popucar Cairn TERRIER is 
not very popular with me, so that its history, 
points, care and breeding leave me more or less 
cold. But I know enough about dogs in general 
to tell that this is a book from which cairn-lovers 
will draw delight and profit. 
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One More Summer, 

(Anthony Gibbs and Phillipe, de) ; 189.) 

THe FurnisHep Room, by Laura Del-Rivo. 
(Hutchinson ; 16s.) 

Some Propie, PLAcEs anD THiIncs THAT WILL 
Not Appear in My Next Novet, by John 
Chee -r. (Victor Gollancz ; 16s.) 

Tue Mipptemen, by Christine Brooke-Rose. 
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pasowon by Peter Levi, S.J. (André Deutsch; 
Tae History or tHe Greek AND ROMAN 
THEATER, by Margarete Bieber. (Oxford ; £5 35°) 

Tue Harry Lacoons, by Jorgen Rosendal. 
(Jarrolds ; 25s.) 

SEA TRAGEDIES, by Edward Rowe Snow. 
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How far is 
the Devil from the deep? 


The length of time that a transformer is baked in the oven 
is critical: not long enough and moisture remains in the 
insulation as a possible source of breakdown; too long 
and ageing of the insulation occurs. It is experience 
and control that together steer the way safely between 
the Devil and the deep. There is a critical stage, too, 
in the growth of an industrial organisation that lies 
between the difficulties of being too small, with insuffi- 
cient resources, lack of facilities, and restrictions in 
range and the hazards of being too big, with the dangers 
of over-organisation and remoteness. The performance 
of our transformers proves we know how long they should 
be in the oven. We think the satisfaction of our customers 
proves that we have achieved the right size; large enough 
to manufacture a wide range of electrical equipment and 
undertake extensive electrification schemes but not too 
large to give each customer individual attention. 


A POWER IN THE ELECTRICAL WORLD 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD. 


CHARLTON LONDON S.E.7 


FACTORIES IN GT BRITAIN, AUSTRALIA 
SOUTH AFRICA, INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
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There's no 
mistaking 
White Horse 

» Whisky 


(the mellowness gives it away) 
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in Hydro-electric Schemes 


Glenfield Gates, in direct-lift, drum, 
radial and tilting forms, are installed at 
the headworks and in the power stations 
of many of the world’s important Hydro- 
electric Schemes. 
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Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 











| PINNOCK FINANCE 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 
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OFFER UP TO INTEREST 


O 





PLUS 1°/, ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 
FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 
Deposit Account. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY. «= [--—------------------ 


To: ; 
vctnecgemedyiged pains Phat Co. (Gt. Biitain) Ltd 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS PLO. (US. DINGER) LAC. 


17 Hanover Square, London, W.1 
WO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION Te.: HYDE PARK 1151 
EASY WITHDRAWALS 


l 
| 
l 
| 
| Please send me fully descriptive Booklet on 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 | 
l 
| 
| 


how to open a Deposit Account. 


NAME 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) 
Ltd. is a member of the world- ADDRESS 
wide Pinnock Group. ILI 
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Have money... 
| will help... 


When they come to draw up their 
Wills, so many people would like to 
) leave something to charity but are in 
doubt as to which one to choose. 
Possibly you are in such a dilemma 















yourself? If so, may we beg you to 

remember our Homes, where over 

7000 boys and girls, including spastic 

| and other physically-handicapped 
children are always in desperate 

need of continued support ? 

May we go even further 

] and ask you to spare a 
donation to this urgent 

cause—now ? <_>F 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Bias7/c 


92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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‘. .. give your answer to the nearest penny’ 


When it comes to school home-work, that’s your problem. But school fees— 
now that’s something quite different. That is something a Standard educational 
policy can well tackle : thinning out the educational costs over the years 
before the termly bills are actually paid by you—or your dependants. Like to 
know more? Then we suggest you write for a leaflet which answers all your queries, 
and fully explains how this policy takes some of the financial sting out of school fees. 





THE STANDARD 


—- LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 - Assets Exceed £300,000,000 
Head Office : 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


London Offices : 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4; 57/58 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 





‘Yours for Life’ 
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The one and only Dry Sack 
senor, from Espana! 


Dry Sack ... the produce of Spain’s finest 
vineyards; a medium-dry sherry that will 
please you. A magnificent sherry, sefior; 
matured in Williams & Humbert’s Bodegas 
at Jerez-de-la-Frontera in Southern Spain. 
It has been famous for over fifty years. 
Another glass? Of course, sefior! I knew you’d 
find Dry Sack irresistible. 


WILLIAMS « HUMBERT’S 


_ DRY SACK 


5 SHERRY ~~ 


Williams & Humbert's World Famous Sherries 
AS YOU LIKE IT Cream Sherry of great age - - 25/- FINO PANDO Delicale and very dry - - - - 20/- 
A WINTER'S TALE Very Old Wine of Character - 24/- WALNUT BROWN Richandrare- - - - - 20/- 
DRY SACK WMedivm-dry old Oloroso - - - - 21/6 GCARLITO Anexcellent dry Amontillalo- - - - 18/6 
CANASTA CREAM Distinctive and mellow - - 20/- 









Bodegas: JEREZ-DE-LA-FRONTERA, SPAIN 
London Address: SHERRY HOUSE -: CRUTCHED FRIARS 
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ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED leads 
a man’s life. Strong, robust, excep- 
tionally hardwearing. A tradition- 
ally superb tweed without so much 
as a single strand of synthetic fibre. 
The Orb Mark is your safeguard 
that the tweed has been independ- 
ently inspected according to regula- 
tions approved by the Board of 
Trade, and that it is wholly pro- 
duced in the Islands of the Outer 
Hebrides. 


So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy— 


HARRIS 
IVWEED 


HAND WOVEN 


tHatviis Tweed 


: 
=A 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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THERES A TIME 
WHEN ONLY 
THE BEST IS 

GOOD ENOUGH 



















London's leading photographic agency 


L.E.A. 


provides photographs, artwork and 


colour transparencies for advertising 
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commercial and editorial use 


L.E.A. stock many thousands of photographs covering the 
following subjects : Child and Adult studies, Natural History, 
Views, Agriculture, Ballet, Theatre Personalities and Animals. 
L.E.A. are also agents for leading artists, in specialised 
fields, including G. H. Davis, Dennis Flanders, C. E. 
Turner and Millar Watt. 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY = 7 
The Beet in Scotch for 100 Years! Re 
1861-1961 pitt 5 : 


ALSO GOLD LABEL DE LUXE 75° PROOF For further details please write or alpdinn The London Electrotype Agency Lid., 
Sole Proprietors: LANG BROTHERS LTD., GLASGOW Ingram House, 13-15 John Adam Street, London W.C.2. Tel: Trafalgar 7020 

















Your Help Is Needed 


for those who cannot help themselves 


Have you a friend 
or relative who will 


be overseas this 
| Christmas ? 


























THE AGED AND CHRONIC SICK often in utter loneli- ) 
ness with no one to care for them. These are the people 
who cannot be cared for in their own homes and for 
whom the five Nursing and two Residential Homes of the 
D.G.A.A. have been founded. The homes are small to 


With her kind permission avoid an institutional environment and make personal 4 








we show a patient who care and attention possible for every patient. 


although bedridden for 
coum mmualanpecanadee More homes are urgently wanted, but these cannot be 


cheerful. T.V. is a comfort founded without extra funds. Please send a donation— 


needed for more bedridden there are so many poor distressed gentle people who need 
cases. your help. 


Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association | 


(Appeal 1.L.N.), Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8 








Here’s a rather special gift idea— 
all four of these magnificent Christmas WORLD 















Numbers can be sent to any address in 

the world for only 19/- including postage. WITHOUT WIL DSMI TH 

Brim-full with superb colour plates, SHADOW 

seasonal articles and unusual short 

stories, these world-renowned Christ- a See te ee 7 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 

mas Numbers will provide a wealth of WILL 6 DUKE STREET R 

Christmas enjoyment for your friends IN YOUR po 


and relatives overseas. A Greeting card * 
is sent with every copy—what a splendid 
way to say “ Happy Christmas”. All information from 

Prices include postage to any address in the world. THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
The lllustrated London News5/- (Chairman) 

The Tatler 4/- The Sphere 5/- 


“ Holly Leaves" 5/- S' DUNSTAN’S 


Ready to wear 
£10.10.0 






To catch overseas Christmas mails you 1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 
should place your orders NOW with your rr , , , 
usual newsagent or with any branch of we Assistonce Act, 1948)" siamese BROCHURE AND SELF. 





W. H. Smith, Wymans or John Menzies. MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 
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FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 
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add leisure to your life 
with 


SExy 


STAINLESS STEEL 


With “Staybrite’’ stainless steel equipment in the home 
there is much more leisure for the busy housewife. 
Attractive, hygienic and easy to clean—no plating to peel 
or chip—the ideal metal for tableware, kitchen utensils 
and domestic appliances. 

The discriminating housewife chooses ‘Staybrite”’ 
stainless steel every time. 

A list of Stores and stockists of “Staybrite’’ stainless steel 
domestic ware is available on request. 


— the only Company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to the 
production and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY IRVING PENN 


Is there a better way to end a dinner party? 


Instead of the usual finish, try this grand finale—a glass of Harveys port and a fresh, ripe apple. 
Ending a meal like this is apt to make people think the hostess more than clever, (and 


: : HARVEY 
her husband more than fortunate). For the port and apple idea makes easy planning before the 
meal starts. And sheer enchantment as it ends. 


DIRECTORS BIN 26/- A BOTTLE 


HUNTING PORT 19/- A BOTTLE HARVE YS PORT 








